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FOOT-PRINTS OF THE ABORIGINES. 


The Editor of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is about to publish a series 
of articles on the Foot-prints of the Aborigines. The object of the series is 
to identify the places where Indian tribes were once located and around 
which their myths, traditions and legends still linger; also to describe the 
various scenes which have become memorable by reason of tragic events 
or by the exploits of noted chiefs or aboriginal leaders. There are many 
objects of nature—rocks, cliffs, rivers and caves—around which myths and 
legends cluster, but which are known only to the localities. Information 
concerning these is desired by the Editor. 
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THE AGE OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 
By T. L. GAERTNER, LL.B. 


The question has frequently been asked, and archzologists 
give various answers, whence came this great semi-civilized 
people who erected the mounds found in the valleys of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries? Whither did they vanish? What 
objects did this primitive race have in view when they constructed 
these mounds and fortifications at a period the antiquity of which 
cannot be accurately estimated? Archzologists, as well as other 
specialists, are agreed that a partially civilized race of people 
erectec the mounds found in this country. (Many of these 
remains still stand as left by the original occupants, save only 
the change and decay which time itself produces). All are 
looking toward early discoveries, which must sooner or later 
occur, showing from whence this peculiar race, the “Mound- 
buildérs” came. 

It is a common opinion that at one time the United States and 
British America were in a tropical latitude, and at that time a 
wild savage race roamed through the primeval forests, along 
with the mastodon and mammoth; but ata later period a gradual 
‘cooling off occurred at the poles and extended toward the 
equator, thereby changing the tropical climate to a frigid one, 
and causing the then existing animals to migrate into southern 
latitudes. The human population followed the animals, and 
filled a portion of the Mound-builders’ territory, and left their 
rude weapons as tokens of their presence along the edge of the 
great ice sheet, which extended as far south as the Ohio River. 
The date of this is unknown, but it is evident that this gradual 
cooling off or great cataclysmic wave occurred over the whole 
of the northern zones of America, Europe and Asia, thereby 
subjecting them to the desolate waste of the glacial action. This 
accounts for the presence of the carcasses of tropical and semi- 
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tropical animals entombed in polar ice in Russia and Siberia, 
animals with their skins and flesh even intact; the bones of 
mastodons and other animals found in the states. All these facts 
are mute reminders of the earth’s wonderful and sudden change 
which occurred ages ago, changing this latitude from a tropic to 
a frigid clime, and again from a frigid to a temperate climate. 
But along with these changes the population of America passed 
through different ages, to which the names of paleolithic and 
neolithic have been given. The implements which have been 
found in the gravel beds may. have been dropped there subse- 
quent to the time of the mastodon, tor they are not often asso- 
ciated with the bones of these extinct animals. Still the discovery 
of neolithic relics near the mastodon bones in the swamps of 
Missouri give the idea that these animals survived long after the 
glacial period. This does not fix the date of the Mound- 
builders’ first appearance, but merely indicates the succession of 
the population. The Mound-builders may have lived during the 
disturbing epoch to the south of the glacial region and followed 
up the retiring sea of ice until they reached the chain of 
the Great Lakes, gradually extending their dominion north- 
ward, even as far as Michigan and Wisconsin, making at the 
time only two classes of people and two types of aboriginal 
life.* It is supposed that at some time subsequent to the glacial 
period, and perhaps quite late in the prehistoric age, they were 
met by the race of hunter Indians who had crowded in between 
the ice regions and the Great Lakes and for a long time occu- 
pied the forests of the north. During this time the Mound- 
builders were prominently given to agriculture and were not 
warlike, but lived peaceably in their established settlements and 
built their villages in the fertile valleys of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. By some, these Mound-builders have been closely 
identified as a people resembling, if not related to, one of the 
ancient Mexican races, the Nahuas, whose origin is said to have 
been at the east, and their migration to the west. The date of 
the extension of the Mound-builders’ territory to the northward, 
or even of the supposed migration of the Mound-builders to the 
southward is unknown. A little light may be obtained if in 
addition to the relics of the Mound-builders, many of which are 
found near the surface, we take into consideration the legend 
which existed among many of the Indians of the conflict between 
them and the race which preceded them. From this legend we 





*The earlier race has been by some considered to be identical with the Eskimos, who 
have ahwegs been fishermen and have also, so far as known, been the residents of an ice 
region. These Eskimos are said to have been formerly located farther to the south and to 
have migrated northward at some unknown period. They are regarded by all ethnologists 
as a distinct race from the Indians, and yet are indigenous in America. The Mound-build- 
ers were certainly distinct from the Eskimos, and must have originated from an entirely 
different source, for they are unlike them in all pasvicaers, The Indians known to history 
also seem to be distinct from either, and probably also came from a different quarter. This, 
then, would establish three types of aboriginal life and three distinct races on the same soil 
the one representing the paleolithic fishermen, the other the neolithic agriculturists, and 
the last the ordinary flint-using hunting tribes.—Epb. 
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get a scant, and of course, not perfectly trustworthy account of 
this ancient race; it is the earliest information we have and is 
very plausible. It is ‘noteworthy that this tradition does not 
claim the Mound-builders to have been the Indians’ progenitors, 
but, on the contrary, pronounces them a distinct race of people 
from the Indians. The tradition of the Delawares is that ages 
before, they had been created and dwelt upon the shores of the 
great sea in which the sun sank at night (the Pacific). That 
many ages before the white man came, they journeyed eastward 
in search of a favored land of which their wise men told them, at 
or near the Father of Waters, they had come into contact with 
the Iroquois, destined to be for ages their chief enemy. The 
Iroquois, like themselves, were journeying eastward. Upon the 
other side of the great river they came upon a powerful race, 
who contested their crossing that stream, but by joining forces 
with their former enemies, the Delawares overpowered the 
strange people and then passed through their domain to the 
Atlantic. The ancient tradition of the Delawares says that their 
‘enemy were a great nation and had many forts and temples, and 
they called themselves Allegewi. So the Delawares gave to the 
stream which marked the eastern boundary of the strange race 
the name of Allegewi-hanne (hanne meaning stream), Allegewi- 
hanne becoming by easy linguistic evolution Allegheny, and 
to-day we have perpetuated the name of this mysterious race 
and perhaps the oldest of American words. It is claimed by 
some that the ancient Nahuas of Mexico were the Mound- 
builders of the United States. But we have gone one step farther 
and adduce evidence showing that the ancient Nahuas after- 
wards became incorporated with the more ancient Mayas, though 
they dwelt in the land of the Mound-builders; the Nahua exedus 
from the Mound-builders’ realm having occurred about the year 
A. D. 241, or sixteen and a half centuries ago. These facts are 
not arrived at by a wild speculation in the past, but by careful 
studies and computation upon the basis of ancient Mexican data 
and dates as to the early migration of the Maya races. 


A considerable degree of contrast can be recognized in the 
skulls which have been found between the Mound-builders and 
the American Indians. Mr. Wm. McAdams, of. Alton, Illinois, 
who has been collecting Mound-builders’ relics for the World’s 
Fair, lately secured about fifty well-preserved skeletons in sepul- 
chral mounds near Alton. The skulls are entirely unlike 
Indian skulls, showing much fuller development. A remarkable 
feature is the hyoid, or tongue bone, which is differently shaped 
from that of any known human race. The Mound-builders 
also had different shaped skulls from the northern Indians. We 
can readily distinguish a Mound-builder’s skull; and if we follow 
the explorers as they pass southwestward, we find a constant 
increase in the size and conformation of the crania of the Mound- 
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builders, until we find, near the Gulf of Mexico, that the race 

had reached the zenith of its civilization. 

\ In trying to get a vague idea of the Mound-builders’ objects 
and antiquity, we must judge from their remains as found scat- 
tered in the territory formerly inhabited by themY (Approxi- 
mately the ancient history of Rome was repeated on this conti- 
nent, civilization at one time had to vanish before the approaching 
hordes ot barbarian Indians.) It seems, as time passed by, they 
gradually extended their surroundings with the increase of their 
population outward toward the north, northeast and northwest 
until the crisis was reached, when they were overpowered, which 
was followed by emigration southward, Judging from their 
remains, the Mound-builders had achieved a considerable degree 
of civilization before they were overcome by their enemies. 
How many years and lives they sacrificed defending their pos- 
sessions is impossible to estimate at this date. They must have 
remained a very long time here, and if we can place any reliance 
upon what we find, the Mound-builders devoted the greater part 
of their time to agriculture and to the construction of their 
temples (mounds); they also erected fortresses, which were used 
for the protection of their people against the predatory warfare 
of the hostile tribes, or even, it may be, against the incursions 
made by other Mound-builders. 

In regard to the mounds, there has been much speculation; 
they are usually divided into sacrificial, sepulchral, temple, 
symbolical and signal. 

The sacrificial mounds exist mainly in Ohio, and it is strange 
that the sacrificial deposits on such mounds do not disclose a 
miscellaneous assemblage of relics; for trom one altar hundreds of 

a sculptured pipes chiefly occur; on another, pottery, copper orna- 

ments, stone implements; on others, calcined shells, burned 

bones; on others no deposits have been discovered. 

The sepulchral mounds are numbered by the thousands 
They evidently served for the Mound-builders the same pur- 
poses as tomb-stones do to-day, and for the later race served 
also as burial places and monuments, and so may be ascribed to 
both races. 

The temple mounds are truncated pyramids, with paths or 
steps leading to the summit, and sometimes with terraces at 
different heights. Among the most noted of these is Monk’s 
mound, in Madison County, Illinois, near East St, Louis. This 
served a double purpose, temple and sepulchural mound. The 
Mound-builders buried a great number of their dead at its base. 

The symbolical mounds consist of gigantic bas-reliefs formed 
on the surface of the ground, representing men, animals and 
inanimate objects, 

The signal mounds, as well as their fortifications, were for 
protection against an invading enemy. 
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The antiquity of these mounds is shown by their relation to 
the primeval forests. The Mound-builders were a settled people, 
their enclosures and fields were cleared of trees, and remained 
so until deserted. When discovered by Europeans these en- 
closures were covered by gigantic trees, some of them 800 years 
old. 

The stone and bone implements from the mounds, in their 
shape. difter little from those of Europe. The hatchets and 
knives are not only made of flint, but also of obsidian, and other 
hard stones. Copper was the chief metallic substance out of 
which they made implements. It was obtained from the shores 
of Lake Superior, where they carried on extensive mining. 
They also made numerous articles out of pottery. 

The most important article of all has been found in Ohio in 
the form of a cross, similar to that which was common in Troy 
and the far east. Occasionally tablets with symbols thereon ‘are 
found in these mounds, which some day will be interpreted, 
thereby opening up a new scientific territory, 

Such relics have never been found in the hands of the Indians, 
nor has any cult been recognized among them which would 
demand them for symbols.* : 

The conclusion which we reach, from all this, is that there 
were three classes of people, three periods of occupation, that the 
Mound-builders occupied the middle period and established 
what might be called the Mound-builders’ age. 





*An argument has been founded on the resemblance between some of the stone 
graves found in the depths of the pyramid mounds, especially that of Etowah, 

rgia, and the stone graves found near the surtace in [ilinois, to prove that the 
Mound-builders of the south were the same as the Shawnees of the north, but 
another argument has been recently constructed in order to prove a different point 
which completely upsets and overthrows this. If the Shawnees of the north were 
the same as the Mound-builders of the south, how does it apyen that the work- 
shops which have been found on the very territory occupied by the Shawnees in 
New Jersey and on the Delaware river should be filled with so many extremely rude 
relics. These workshops have been quoted as proving that the so-called paleolithic 
relics of the Delaware gravels were nothing but ‘1 ejects” of the Indians. But the 
finely carved pipes and nicely inscribed copper plates in the Etowah mound have 
also been ascribed to the same Indians. Thus the relics of the earliest and rudest 
period have been confounded with those of the highest and most advanced period by 
means of the theory, which makes the Indians the only prehistoric inhabitants of 
the continent.—EbD. 
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BLACKFOOT STAR MYTHS. 
By R, N. WItson. 


II—THE SEVEN STARS.* 


Seven boys, in company with their elder sister, were living in 
a single lodge a long distance from the camp of their people. 
One day when all the boys were going out to hunt, the young- 
est, whose name was Okéna, told his brothers that he would 
stay behind and watch their sister, for, said he, “I have noticed 
of late that she does not eat buffalo meat like us, and I am 
curious to know what she does eat.” So the six brothers went 
away to hunt and Okéna laid down in the lodge and pulled his 
robe over his head, remarking to his sister that he was very 
sleepy. But he only feigned sleep, for he had a little hole in his 
robe, through which he watched every movement of the sus- 
pected one. Late in the day the woman, who had been cooking 
some buffalo meat, called to Okéna to get up and eat, but he 
made no answer. A second, third and fourth time she called to 
awaken him, each time louder than before. But Okéna still 
breathed regularly and heavily, so that his sister was satisfied 
that he indeed slept soundly. She soon began to talk to herself, 
loud enough for the boy to hear her say, “Good, let him sleep 
well, for he will not have many sleeps more.” The woman then 
went to her parfleche bags, and from one extracted some human 
meat, which she ate. After that she picked up her robe and 
spread it, dressed side up, upon the ground, on which she had 
drawn a number of people’s heads. She looked at these draw- 
ings, saying, “Here I will put the eldest one’s head, here the 
next, two more I will place in that space, two on the top, and 
the head of the young sleeper there, who has a big head, I will 
put in the middle.” Okéna heard and saw all this, and it caused 
his heart to rise high in his breast with fear, so that it was much 
to his joy that he heard in the distance the shouts and laughter 
of his brothers, who were coming home from the hunt. The 
woman rolled up her robe and put itaway. Okéna soon got up, 
yawning and blinking like a newly awakened boy. He walked 
out to the front of the lodge and then went to meet his approach- 
ing brothers, who were still some distance away. When he met 
them he said: “Oh! my brothers, I have found out why our sister 
does not eat buffalo meat, she eats people meat. I saw her and 
I heard her talk about killing us for food. She has painted 








*The Great Dipper in the Constel'ation Great Bear. 
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upon her robe the heads of all the people she has eaten, and I 
saw her choosing the positions on it for our heads, My head, 
she says, is big, and it is to go in the middle.” At this bad 
news the brothers had a talk, during which the eldest said: “We 
will not believe ill of our sister without cause, we will see.” 
Then they all went on and entered the lodge. The hunters told 
the woman to go and bring in the meat they had killed, describing 
to her the place where they had left the carcass. She said, “No, 
you go and get it yourselves; you are many.” But they all 
declared that they had walked far enough that day and were too 
tired, so she wrapped her robe about her and went. This woman 
was wise. She suspected that the brothers had a motive in 
wanting her to go.- So instead of going after the meat, she only 
went a short distance in that direction and hid herself in some 
bushes, where she could watch the lodge and see what would 
take place. As soon as their sister disappeared the boys looked 
through her parfleche bags, and finding that one contained meat 
which was that of a person, they threw it into the fire and burnt 
it up. The seven brothers then decided to run away from their 
sister, who was too dangerous a person to live with. So they 
all ran out of the lodge and away over the hills as fast as they 
could run, Okéna was fleet-footed and kept on the lead. The 
woman, who, of course, saw them run away, left her hiding place 
and entered the lodge, where she saw her meat all burning away. 
She cried: “Oh! how you have injured me, Okéna.” She picked 
up a large wooden root digger and pursued the fleeing boys, 
shouting as she ran: “You cannot escape, you cannot escape.” 
The boys saw her coming and heard her angry words, which 
’ made them run faster, but the woman, who was not an ordinary 
person, ran faster than they did and would have overtaken them 
but for a big tree to which the boys ran. This tree was very 
high and had many branches. The boys reached it and all 
climbed up into its limbs as far as they could go. Okéna, who 
was the first to get to the tree, climbed the center and highest 
branch. 


The woman arrived soon after them and sat down to rest upon 
a log near the foot of the tree. She looked up at her brothers 
and said, “You are all where I want you now; you cannot escape 
me; you will pay for the injury you have done your sister.” 
After she had rested a while she began to climb the tree, root 
digger in hand. She reached the boy who was nearest the 
ground, killed him with her stick and his body fell to the earth. 
The other boys shot many arrows at her, but could not hit her. 
She climbed higher in spite of the arrows and killed the second 
boy, and though they all shot well-aimed arrows at her, she 
killed another and another till six bodies were lying on the 
ground beneath the tree. Okéna, who was now the sole sur- 
vivor, had only four arrows, but they were magic arrows. As his 
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sister prepared to come after him she said, “Okéna is about to 
pay for the injury he has done me this day.” Okéna feared his 
sister; he had seen how harmless his elder brothers’ arrows had 
been when aimed against her. She was now climbing up to- 
wards him and he fitted one of his magic arrows to his bow 
which he was about to shoot, when a little bird, the né-po-muk-é 
(the chickadee), flew up and perched upon a small branch near 
the boy and whispered in his ear, Okéna, okéman (her head or- 
nament). The woman wore in the back of her hair a little plume 
of eagle down, like men often wear, and it was this that the 
friendly né-po-muk-é referred to. Okéna took the bird's advice 
and shot his first arrow at the plume on his sister’s head, which 
the feather of the arrow touched. It caused her to shake and 
tremble, and grumbling at her little brother’s wisdom she re- 
sumed her climbing. Okéna shot the second arrow, which be- 
ing better aimed, grazed the plume, with the result that his sister 
trembled more than before and nearly lost her hold on the tree. 
She seemed to be getting afraid. The né-po-muk-é still kept 
repeating “Okéman, okéman.” So Okéna shot his third arrow, 
which knocked off a piece ot the plume. The woman lost her hold 
and almost tumbled from the tree, but recovered her balance and 
now having but a little distance to climb, she was certain of kill- 
ing this last one, althbugh he knew the way to kill her was to 
hit her head ornament. Again the né-po-muk-é warned the boy, 
“okéman,” he repeated, “okéman.” Okéna now had only one 
chance for his life, but the distance was so short that he did not 
fear missing again; so when his sister was so close that she could 
almost reach him with the root digger, he shot his last arrow, 
which struck the plume in the middle and the wearer of it fell to 
the ground dead. Okéna descended and gathered up his arrows, 
for with them he was to bring his dead brothers back to life. He 
shot one arrow away straight up in the sky and cried aloud to 
his six brothers to get out of the way or they would be struck 
by the failing arrow. They seemed to hear him, for as the arrow 
fell to the ground their bodies trembled as if in fear, Okéna 
shot the second arrow, which he aimed to fall a little nearer than 
the other, and as before he warned his brothers of their danger. 
Their bodies shook again, more visibly than before. Now Okéna, 
who was pleased with his work, carefully aimed the third arrow 
to fall very near the bodies; when it was falling he called out 
more alarming still, at which the dead brothers drew up their 
feet before the arrow struck the ground. Okéna laughed for joy 
as he shot the last of his magic arrows into the sky, and then 
ran around his brothers crying, “ Get up, get up, you are going 
to be hit this time.” Just as the descending arrow was about to 
pierce one of the bodies, they all rolled out of the way and stood 
upon their feet alive, the arrow sticking upright in the place they 
had been lying upon. 
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The seven boys next built a large fire, in which they burnt the 
body of their late sister. They very much feared that she 
would come alive again, so they all sat around the fire and 
watched. Any little sparks that flew from the flames, they care- 
fully picked up and put back again. When all was consumed 
they held a council to decide upon their future. All were anx- 
ious to cease being people, therefore they discussed various plans 
and proposed that they should turn into stones, but the rest said, 
“no, stones get broken up.” One said, “let us be grass,” but the 
rest said, “no, we would be eaten by buffalos and burnt up 
by prairie fires.” Another wanted them to turn themselves into 
water, to which they objected, saying “animals and people would 
drink us.” - Still another of the brothers said, “let us be trees,” 
but the others replied, “people would chop us down and burn 
us for fuel.” At last one proposed that they should all trans- 
form themselves into stars; that idea suited every one, for, said 
they, “we will turn about every night and thus show people 
when daylight is near or far.” The seven brothers then went 
and took the same positions in the sky that they had occupied 
in the tree. Okéna, who was the topmost on the tree, is the 
highest up of the seven (Dubhe a Ursa Major). 



























LEGEND OF CUMBERLAND MOUNTAIN. 


By Joun A. WATKINS, 





Many traditions have come down to us from very remote 
periods, whose authenticity we will not pause to discuss, but 
will merely remark that they are entitled to as much credit, and 
bear upon their face the impress of truth in a much higher de- 
gree than some of those veritable histories used as text-books in 
our public schools and colleges. One nation perpetuates its 
history by the use of hieroglyphics; another by the style of its 
architecture and sculpture, a third in written characters, with 
whose language we have all become familiar, by translation or 
otherwise; while a fourth, through succeeding ages, has stored 
its archives in the memory of its chiefs and leaders, by whom 
they are transmitted to their descendants, pure and uncontam- 
inated by those corruptions and impositions which form the 
staple of much the larger portion of the early history of Persia, 
Egypt, Carthage and Greece. Many traditions on the sibylline ; 
leaves have been scattered by the hand of time, to be picked 
up by the traveler-and treasured for useful purposes. Their ob- 
ject was to convey a moral, and doubtless at the time the effect 
was salutary; but, like all other admonitions, their influence was 
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lost in the lapse of ages, and might be regarded as we look upon 
some of the prophecies of the Old Testament—as having per- 
formed their mission, but still occupying their place as a testi- 
monial and warning. The analogy is much stronger than would 
at first appear to the casual observer. 

Less than fifty years ago a large portion of the State of Mis- 
sissippi was in the possession and occupancy of a remarkable 
tribe of Indians. For their fate, I have felt a deep sympathy, 
engendered, no doubt, by early recollections and associations. 
Those mighty forests that have fallen before the “march of 
civilization,” rang with the shouts of happy, joyous childhood. 
Time has wrought wonderful changes in the short period of 
forty or fifty years, and those, then so young and heedless of the 
future, are many. of them “sleeping with their fathers,” while 
others have sought new homes, and in the varied pursuits of life 
have severed the gossamer link by which they were united in 
youth. If the change on the one hand has been so sudden and 
irruptive, what may it not be compared with onthe other? If 
the pursuit of gain, and change in the relative conditions of life, 
or the desire for distinction, has produced the wonderful revolu- 
tion manifest in the moral and social conditions of Mississippi 
amid that portion of her population who were governed by no 
arbitrary law, but were left free to choose for themselves the path 
which reason or education might point out as conducting with 
fewest obstacles to the goal of their desires, how widely different 
has been the fate of those to whom no choice was given, but who 
were made the subjects of an arbitrary will, an inevitable destiny? 
And yet this destiny was not unexpected; it fell not on those 
who were unprepared for the blow; but, like death, it was one 
of ‘those evils which we would willingly see pass from us, while 
experience and observation teach the utter futility of any attempt 
to avoid “this end of all things.” 

I have said that the Indians were not unprepared for the blow 
that fell upon them when it was announced by the chiefs of their 
tribe that they had ceded to the United States all their posses- 
sions in Mississippi, for richer lands and better hunting grounds 
west of the great “father of waters.’ They wept as those with- 
out hope, for this was an event in their history, towards which 
they had long and anxiously looked; and though they had prayed 
that the “cup might pass from them,” the prayer was more the 
result of impulse than of a lively hope in its fulfillment. For 
the time is not distant when the cupidity of their white neigh- 
bors will arttully stimulate the general government to provide a 
home for the “poor Indian” still farther towards the setting sun, 
if any place can be found in that direction. This belief was founded 
on a tradition of the tribe, which, for more than three hundred 
years, has been carefully handed down from father to son, and 
which had produced ia this tribe a peculiarity not common to 
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any of the race whose habits have been properly investigated, 
The tradition which, many years ago, was communicated to me 
by an Indian, then one hundred years of age, is as follows: 


A party of young braves, returning with scalps and spoils 
from a successful foray on one of the ‘neighboring tribes, en- 
camped for the night on the highest point of that ridge of 
mountains known at this day as the Cumberland Range. They 
had built a fire, cooked their venison, and having satisfied both 
thirst and hunger, were making merry over their late victory, 
and in both song and dance, boasting their prowess, their love 
of blood, and the number of victims each had slain. But sud- 
denly their rejoicings were exchanged for looks of terror and 
apprehension, for in their midst, as if he had dropped from some 
stray planet, appeared a gigantic Indian warrior, who announced 
himself a messenger from the Great Spirit, and an ancient chief 
of their tribe. He spoke to then: as a father to his erring chil- 
dren, pointed out the dangers by which they were beset, and the 
means that might be employed to defeatthem. Their possessions 
extended to the east as far as the Great Salt Sea; to the west 
they were bounded by the setting sun; the climate was pure and 
healthful ; the earth rich and fertile; in the forests game abounded, 
while in every stream fish were abundant; maize grew sponta- 
neously, and almost without cultivation produced an abundant 
crop, offering to the industrious an ample reward for his labors. 
But instead of cultivating the soil, pursuing the chase and 
devoting their lives to the promotion of peace and industry, their 
young men were annually swept away by hundreds, while on 
the “war-path,” and the only reward of the survivors was a few 
scalps and prisoners. The Great Spirit was represented as being 
very angry with his red children, and threatened, unless they 
changed their predatory habits, that he would send among them, 
from a long distance towards the rising sun, a race of people 
who would utterly exterminate or make slaves of them. They 
were warned against making war upon the neighboring tribes, 
or holding any intercourse with them. And to show that his 
authority was great, he stamped with his foot, when thunder and 
lightning and rain and tempest suddenly burst upon them, and 
thick darkness so encompassed them around that they could 
not see each other’s faces, and great fear fell upon them, and they 
did tremble as the leaf that is shaken by the wind. But soon 
the storm rolled past, the clouds were dispersed and the face of 
the ruddy sun was just visible in the east. But what was their 
astonishment, when, instead of standing on the highest mountain 
peak, where they had pitched their camp, they found themselves 
in a delightful valley, where flowers of every variety bloomed in 
profusion, and the song of birds was heard; through which ran 
a bold and beautiful rivulet, whose laughing waters went leaping 
and dancing in their course with all the joyousness of early 
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childhood. They soon discovered that this delightful valley 
had once been the mountain ridge, but by the power of a super- 
natural agent had been depressed to a level with the circumjacent 
country, 

Wondering and perplexed, they returned to their village, op- 
pressed with many forebodings as to the future. A council of 
the wise men was called, who held a long and anxious “talk,” 
which, like all other talks, finally came to an end, when it was 
publicly announced that messengers bearing the calumet of peace 
should be dispatched to the neighboring tribes, bearing a propo- 
sition for burying the tomahawk and an earnest wish to enter 
into a treaty of perpetual amity. 

The messengers were hospitably received by some, while others 
were subjected to a cruel and lingering death as spies and ene- 
mies. The story was not credited, but, on the contrary, was 
regarded as a device of their ancient enemy, for the purpose of 
betraying them into a fancied security, so as to make their de- 
struction’complete when the time for executing their plans had 
arrived. They therefore determined to anticipate the blow 
meditated by their cunning adversaries. A union of several of 
the tribes was formed, who stealthily approached the village of 
their destined victims, where they lay in ambush until the whole 
were supposed to be asleep. Rushing from every quarter, they 
commenced the work of indiscriminate slaughter, and so well- 
timed was the blow that few of the once powertul and warlike 
tribe escaped, to mourn over the defeat, disgrace and flight, 

Those that did escape remembered the miraculous valley, and 
passed through it on their way to the “setting sun.” They had 
no home, no kindred, noname. Hence they became wanderers, 
until finally they settled in the northern part of Mississippi, 
where they resided until about twenty years ago, when most of 
them removed to their new home in the west. 

This is a brief outline of a tradition which converted one of 
the most powerful and warlike tribes of the East into the peace- 
loving, though brave and chivalric Choctaw, the early and stead- 
fast friend of the white man. 


New Orleans, April 15, 1893. 
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MOUNDS AND RELICS IN MANITOBA. 


By CuHar.es N. BE Lt, F. R. G. S. 


Sixteen miles north of the City of Winnipeg, on the east bank 
of the Red River, are situated some tumuli of the Mound-build-. 
ers. On the 29th of August, 1885, I made some extensive ex- 
cavations in one, known as the McLeod mound, on the property 
of Angus McLeod. With ten men as assistants, I decided to go 
on with the preliminary uncovering, as well as to complete the 
examination of two pits that had been sunk in the mound years 
before. During the day a number of articles were uncovered, 
which are now deposited in the museum of the society in Win- 
nipeg. 

‘See days after this, I accompanied a party of friends who 
drove down to inspect the mounds. On arriving there most of 
the number expressed a desire to do some digging, and I set 
them to work with spade and grubbing-hoe. 

McLeod, the owner of the land, having appeared, I asked him 
to accompany me to the river bank, about 500 yards distant. In 
conversation he informed me that a beautifully wrought stone 
pipe, weighing a pound and a half, had been found in one of the 
fields, between the mound and the river, and that, years ago, the 
plow-share turned up many flint arrowheads, and several flint 
ax-like implements. As usual in such cases the articles were 
found only to be thrown away or lost. Afterwards, in speaking 
to the finder of the pipe mentioned, I learned that it was finely 
carved, having the form of a bear on one side and a frog on the 
other. The old maps of the last century show that a nation 
called the Bears inhabited the country north of Rainy Lake. If 
this pipe was a totemic one, there may have been some connec- 
tion between the cwner and the Bear nation. 

‘We examined the fields as we passed through them, but 
nothing was found before we arrived at the river bank. Directly 
in front of the mounds, the river takes a sweep, and constructed 
as they are, on the highest point in that locality, a beautiful 
view may here be had from their summit, both up and down the 
stream. The land slopes gradually back from the river bank, 
which is not very abrupt. The beach is composed of gravel 
and boulders, washed from the drift, covering a limestone ridge, 
which here crosses the course of the river at right angles. 
During the great flood of 1852, when the country about Winni- 
peg was covered with water, this locality was high and dry. No 
doubt the Mound-builders had some experience of floods, and 
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selectei this elevated ground for the site of their mounds and 
camping place. 

It was here that the first settlers, three-quarters of a century 
ago, found the best fishing grounds on the river. Stories are 
yet told by their descendants of the moving masses of sturgeon 
and other fish that were seen below the “rapids,” while it is at 
present the favorite resort of the people living in the neighbor- 
hood who want a supply of fish. 

We searched along the river bank, where the clay sub-soil had 
been washed down, leaving a steep pitch or face of three or four 
feet in depth, and here I soon found traces of aboriginal work, 
in the form of a perfect little arrowhead, fashioned from rock 
crystal. 

An examination of the gravel at the foot of the incline revealed 
the presence of a large quantity of flint and other hard stone 
clippings, broken arrowheads, and a few points evidently rejected 
on account of flaws in the material, disclosed in the process of 
working them, together with some excellent specimens of finely 
finished arrowheads. Altogether I secured 183 arrowpoints in 
various stages of manufacture, and as many chips as I could 
carry in my pockets. 

Prospecting up the incline from the water’s edge, I soon dis- 
covered the level in the bank from which all these fragments had 
been washed. It was about two feet below the surface. 


Taking this level as a starting point, I examined-along the 
bank and soon noticed patches of reddish colored clay, ashes 
and charcoal. Digging into these exposed masses of ashes, I 
found charcoal, bones of the buffalo, deer and beaver, and, in a 
few places, pockets filled with fish scales, yellowed by age, so 
fragile that they fell into minute particles when touched. Frag- 
ments of pottery appeared everywhere, though none of large 
size. Judging from the curve and thickness of the rim pieces, 
some of the vessels must have been of one or two gallons 
capacity. During the afternoon I gathered rims and other frag- 
ments of pots, which show thirty-seven distinct styles of making 
or decoration, by indentation. The impressions were made by 
instruments having both smooth and serrated points of different 
sizes. Asa rule a number of lines run around the neck, either 
plain grooves or pie-crust pattern. Between these horizontal 
lines, running parallel to each other, are short connecting bars 
of the same character, inclining diagonally to the right or left in 
different samples. In some cases the connecting bar runs half 
way to the left, and then to the right until it meets the next line 
above. Some patterns have pits of different sizes indented 
between the horizontal lines. The tops of the rims are invariably 
indented in some style, and in a number of specimens I find the 
pattern continued for an inch or so on the inside of the mouth 
of the vessel. The bodies of the pots are marked in many ways 
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by lines, coarse and fine, running at all angles, by fine lines drawn 
from top to bottom in a very neat manner, and by small crescent- 
shaped marks evidently made by the tip of the finger nail. 

The earthenware in color averages from a light drab clay to 
dark brown or black. It is generally strong and firm, being 
composed of the clay found in the neighborhood mixed with 
pulverized decomposed granite, the particles of mica glisten in 
nearly every fragment, and in thick, coarse pieces a large propor- 
tion of granite is found in grains of the size of duck shot. Sev- 
eral lumps of this granite were found in the bank with fragments 
of pottery and evidently was the material decomposed for 
admixture with the clay. 

What strikes me as peculiar is the fact that most of the frag- 
ments bear traces of fire on the inside surface, while the outside 
is clean and light-colored. This being the case, I am inclined 
to think that the pottery was baked by placing fire in the inside, - 
though McLeod pointed out a hole in the bank that he declared 
had been used as an oven; the clay was baked quite hard, while 
the vicinity was literally strewn with fragments of pottery. 


Some of the darker colored pieces appear to have come from 
pots that had been much used, and some substance is encrusted 
in them, which might, under the microscope, tell a tale, 

A small ax of limestone was found which had been carefully 
worked into shape. It is about four inches long and two and a 
half inches broad, with a thickness of half an inch. One cutting 
face is worked down to an edge and two nicks or cuts show 
where the cord or sinew tied it to the handle. It was either the 
plaything of a child or was used for killing fish, when taken 
from the water, as it was too soft a stone to use on wood. 

Two small, water-worn boulders picked up show the marks of 
scratches and pounding, one of an oval-shape has one end com- 
pletely worn away by pounding. From their shape and appear- 
ance I imagine they were tools for chipping flints. McLeod 
informed me that the Indians said that long ago they used such 
stones for that purpose. 

I found three beads during the visit. Two are of shell (one 
crumbled into thin scales), each a half inch wide, and very thin, 
the hole in the center small and bored from one side. They 
were evidently made from the common river mussel shells, which 
occur in abundance on the riverside in the neighborhood. The 
third bead is of slatey stone, about an inch in diameter, with a 
hole in the center, one-sixth of an inch wide. It appears to be 
water-worn, and I am told that similar ones are sometimes picked 
up on the east shore of Lake Winnipeg, 

A peculiar tube about five inches in length and a quarter of an 
inch in diameter was next discovered, It is of red-colored, 
porous earthenware, with a hole running through it lengthwise 
as large as that found in an ordinary clay tobacco pipe. Unfortu- 
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nately this broke into several pieces, but the fractures are ‘clean 
and bright colored and it bears no marks of having absorbed 
juice or other matter. I have no idea for what purpose the tube 
could have been used, It is too fragile for an ornament or pipe- 
stem and certainly has not been used as either. It may have 
been part of the paraphernalia: of a medicine-man, for stone 
tubes larger and stronger are common in the mounds. I took 
three from a mound near this place. 

From the debris was taken a baked clay lump, well rounded 
except at one place, where it had evidently rested when baking. 
The groove running around it was likely intended to be used to 
tie it to a net or line-as a sinker. 

A curiously shaped piece of flint was found by McLeod, who 
at once pointed out its resemblance to the “sunfish” of the Red 
river. Viewed in one way it resembles a fish, and in another a 
bear. While it has evidently been most carefully chipped into 
its present form, I do not attach much importance to the resem- 
blance mentioned, as it may be purely accidental. 

The question arises, are these the remains of the Mound- 
builders who constructed the tumuli situated close by, or has 
this place been the camping and refuse ground of the Crees and 
Assiniboines, who held possession of the lower Red river coun- 
try when the French adventurers, under La Verendraye, first 
made their appearance in it. 

Let us examine the evidence collected. The mounds are 
situated on a clay ridge (which some people possessed of vivid 
imaginations make out to be a fortified embankment) about 500 
yards back from the old camping ground, which is as fine a loca- 
tion for camping as could be desired. 

That the builders were in the vicinity for a lengthened space of 
time is shown by the number of interments in the mounds at 
different and irregular levels, and the great quantity of calcined 
bones and charcoal found mixed through the soil. Fish, with- 
out doubt, formed to a great extent their food, and here it was to 
be had in plenty. 

The line of “kitchen midden” is plainly traced in the river 
bank, about two feet below the surface of the surrounding level. 
It must have taken a very long time to deposit two feet of soil, 
even if some of it had been washed down from the higher level, 
for there is a good depth of loam covered with a sod, capping 
the bank. 

The markings on the pottery found in the river bank are 
identical, in many cases, with those taken trom the mounds 
near by. 

The shell beads are facsimilies of the two taken by myself 
from the very bottom of the McLeod mound. 

There is the decayed trunk of a tree (elm, I think), consider- 
ably over two feet in diameter, still standing upright at the very 
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edge of the river bank. I dug well under the large roots of this 
tree into the solid earth, which was burnt hard, and took out sev- 
eral flints, fragments of pottery and one of the shell beads. This 
tree has grown over the deposits since they were covered with soil. 

Catlin informs us that the Assiniboines cooked their food by 
placing heated stones in skins filled with water, until the water 
boiled. If they had ever used pottery it is not likely that they 
would have gone back to skin kettles, and these are the Indians, 
with the Crees, who inhabited Manitoba within historic times. 

There seems to be every reason for deciding that this was the 
camp-ground of the Mound-builders and theirs, the remains now 
being washed out from the bank of the Red river. 

Perhaps when trained and competent ethnologists explore and 
carefully examine these mounds and camp-grounds they may 
arrive at an approximate age for them. 

The site is such an excellent one for hunters that most likely 
Indians have camped there, off and on, since the Mound-builders 
disappeared, and it will be difficult to decide as to which people 
belonged many of the articles found on or very near the surface 
of the ground. The carved stone pipe found in a field is an 
example; the position in which it was found gives no clue to its 
former ownership. 

Especially will it be difficult to distinguish between stone 
articles, because they are nearly all rude, differing only in the 
degree of finish, a difference that might be the variation existing 
between the skill of two individuals of the same tribe working 
together. 
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MAN AND LANGUAGE; 
OR, THE TRUE BASIS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 











By Horatio Hatz, M.A., F.R.S.C. 





IV.—LANGUAGE THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


And here we return to a question of linguistics, which has 
been already noticed, but which requires, perhaps, a fuller dis- 
cussion. hen it was first discovered that the languages 
spoken by many barbarous tribes possessed a singular capacity 
for expression and a vast variety of forms for nicely discrim- 
inating the differences of objects and of ideas, an explanation 
was proposed which seemed plausible and was at first accepted 
by many reasoners. These elaborately constructed languages, 
it was suggested, indicated that the people who spoke them 
were the descendants of a more civilized race, and had simply 
retained their ancestral language while losing in other respects 
their ancestral culture. But further reflection and inquiry 
showed that this explanation could not be deemed satisfactory. 
It refinement ot language is a product of culture, it was naturally 
asked, why should it not be lost with other like products? If 
conjugations and declensions, substantive verbs and abstract 
terms, are due to civilization, like the smelting of metals, the 
= weaving of cloth, the architectural and pictorial arts, why should 
ory these linguistic achievements be retained when all the other 
i gains of nigh cultivation have been lost? How is it possible to 
suppose that the hundreds of barbarous tribes in America and 

Akica, while losing all other arts of an earlier civilization, have 
preserved solely this beautiful mechanism of highly organized 
speech? 

These considerations led to a change of opinion—a change 
which resulted in two directly opposite views of the problem 
and its proper solution. One of these was proposed by an 
eminent Franco-American scholar, who was the first to study 
the complex American languages with philosophical acuteness, 
and to exhibit in a clear light their peculiar characteristics. The 
other, which will be first considered, has in late years been’ 
maintained by many writers, but by none with more force and 
eloquence than have been displayed by a distinguished English 
author, whose works in other departments have been justly 
admired and have delighted thousands of readers. In reference 

‘to the subject now under consideration, he states that he had 
formerly held the view that the rich and artistic structure of the 
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languages of some barbarous nations implies an intellectual 
power superior to what we now find in these nations, and that 
they therefore prove a condition previously exalted. “Further 
explanation,” adds Dr. Farrar, “has entirely removed this 
belief.”* He is now of opinion that “this apparent wealth of 
synonyms and grammatical forms is chiefly due to the hopeless 
poverty of the power of abstraction, and is the work of minds 
- incapable of all subtle analysis.” He adds: “Many of these 
vaunted languages (e. g., the American and Polynesian)—these 
languages which have countless forms of conjugation, and sep- 
arate words for the minutest shades of specific meaning—these 
holophrastic languages, with their ‘jewels fourteen syllables 
long’ to express the commonest and most familiar objects—so 
far from proving a once elevated condition of the people who 
speak them, have not even yet arrived at the very simple 
abstraction required to express the verb ‘to be,’ which Condillac 
assumed to be the earliest of invented verbs!” We are further 
told by the same author in another workt that “a savage may 
have a dozen verbs for ‘I am here,’ ‘I am well,’ ‘I am tall,’ ‘I am 
hungry,’ et¢., because he has no word for ‘am,’—and a dozen 
words for ‘my head,’ ‘your head,’ ‘his head,’ and almost any con- 
ceivable person’s head, because he finds a difficulty in realizing 
the mere conception of any head apart from its owner.” And 
we are assured that while these savages have an endless num- 
ber of expressions for particular varieties of objects and actions, 
they have no general terms for a whole class ot such objects or 
acts. 

The account which has been given in the foregoing pages of 
the languages spoken by two races in the lowest stage of sav- 
agery will show how widely astray this ingenious and eloquent 
writer has been in his facts. Both Athapascans and Australians 
make abundant use of the substartive verb, and exhibit the 
power of abstraction in its fullest force. The savage Australian 
has no difficulty in distinguishing a head from its owner, and 
does it perhaps with more logical correctness of grammar than 
an Englishman. He employs the possessive pronoun in its 
genitive case like a possessive noun. Wadan is head, and kore 
is man, the latter making in the genitive korekoba, man’s; em- 
moemba is the genitive of the first personal prunoun; so we 
have zwalan korekoba, man’s head (head of man), walan emmo- 
emba, my head (head of me). Could the most analytic of “civ- 
ilized” tongues do better than this? 

It is observable that in the objections which are made, all 
barbarous tribes are confounded together, whereas they differ 
very widely in their intellectual qualities, and in the languages 
which manifest these qualities. One of the passages just 





*“Chapters on Language,” by the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, D. D., F. R. 8., Chap. 
IV, p. 45, American edit. 
+“Families of Speech,” Lecture iv, p. 400. 
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quoted brackets together the American and Polynesian lan- 
guages, which are at the very opposite poles in their lexical 
and grammatical characteristics. The Polynesian is among the 
simplest and least wordy of languages. It has, properly speak- 
ing, no inflections, and makes little use of “agglutination.” The 
words are brief, usually ot only two or three syilables. Its 
grammar is carried to almost the last degree of analysis—the 
mark, as we are assured by some writers, of high civilization 
and intellectual superiority. All the cases of nouns and all the 
moods and tenses of verbs are indicated by separate particles. 
Fale, is house; te fale, the house; o ¢e fale, of the house; 7 fe 
fale, to the house. The plural is also indicated by a particle— 
na fale, the houses. A Polynesian can not, like an Iroquoian, 
combine the personal pronoun with the noun; he must say /au 
ulu, my head; nau ulu, thy head; ana ulu, his head; ¢e ulu o te 
tanata, the head of the man. He has two particles which rep- 
resent the substantive verb. There is no lack of general terms. 
Besides a name for each kind of fish and tree, there are generic 
words for fish (za) and tree (/akau). Yet this simplest and 
most analytic of idioms is really a very poor one, with feeble 
er of expression; and the people, when first known to 

uropeans, were still in a low stratum of barbarism, ignorant 
even of pottery or the use of the bow. 

The truth is that not simplicity but complexity is the evidence 
alike of progress and of the energies which lead to progress. 
The simplest torms of animal life are the lowest, and the most 
complex are the highest. Among inventions, compare the sickle 
with the reaping machine, the canoe with the steamship. The 
simplest of governments is the lowest, the patriarchal despot- 
ism; the two most complex of all actual governments are prob- 
ably those of the British Empire and ot the North American 
Federation, which are sutely among the highest. The com- 
plexity of the American and Australian languages, rightly re- 
garded, is the evidence, not of poverty of the powers of 
abstraction and analysis, but of the very reverse. I have had 
occasion to give elsewhere an account of an American people 
—the Iroquois—who, though possessing no greater natural ad- 
vantages than the Polynesians, had reached a much higher 
plane in the arts, as well as in their social and political organi- 
zation. Their language, in its elaborate structure, corresponds 
to this superiority, and accounts for it. As an instance of that 
complexity, which some scholars, like the esteemed author just 
now quoted, have too hastily condemned in these languages— 
while they doubtless admire it in the Sanskrit, the Greek and 
the German—I may venture to quote the analysis of a word 
which fairly indicates the system and quality of this speech, and 
the inferences that may reasonably be drawn from it:* 





*“The Iroquois Book of Rites,” in Brinton’s “Library of American Aboriginal 
Literature,” p. 149. 
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“The word feskenonhweronne, which is rendered, ‘I come 
again to greet and thank,’ is a good example of the comprehen- 
sive force ot the Iroquois tongue. Its root is nonhwe or nonwe, 
which is found in kenonhwes, ‘I love, like, am pleased with,’— 
the initial syllable Ze being the first personal pronoun. In the 
‘frequentative form’ this verb becomes senonhweron, which has 
the meaning of ‘[ salute and thank,’ i. e., I manifest by repeated 
acts my liking or gratification, The s prefixed to this word is 
the sign of the ‘reiterative form: skenonhweron, ‘again! greet 
and thank.’ The terminal syllable ze and the prefixed ¢e are 
respectively the signs of the ‘motional’ and the ‘cislocative’ 
forms—‘/ come hither again to greet and thank.’ A word of 
six syllables, easily pronounced (and in the Onondaga dialect 
reduced to five), expresses fully and forcibly the meaning for 
which eight not very euphonious English words are required. 
The notion that the existence of these comprehensive words in 
an Indian language, or any other, is an evidence of deficiency 
in analytic power, is a fallacy which was long ago exposed by 
the clear and penetrative reasoning of Duponceau, the true 
father of American philology. As he has well explained, 
analysis must precede synthesis. In fact, the power of what 
may be termed analytic synthesis—the mental power which first 
resolves words and things into their elements, and then puts 
them together in new forms—is a creative or co-ordinating force, 
indicative of a higher natural capacity than that of mere analysis. 
The genius which framed the word ¢eskenonhweronne is the 
same that, working with other elements, produced the steam 
engine and the telephone.” 

The name of Duponceau recalls us to the special point of dis- 
cussion— the true explanation of the origin of this remarkable 
wealth of torms and these evidences of discriminating power, 
which are found in many languages spoken by barbarous tribes. 
This eminent writer, distinguished alike as a scholar and a man 
of affairs, was (as has been said) the first to make a profound 
and philosophical study of the American languages and to com- 
pare them with other idioms in such a manner as to disclose the 
true principles of the science of comparative philology. Born 
in France in 1760, his talents and learning had secured him, at 
the early age of seventeen, the position of secretary to the well- 
known Court de Gébelin, author of many important works on 
philosophy, religion, and language. From this position he passed 
to that of secretary and aide-de-camp to Baron Steuben, and 
repaired with him to America, where, after the war of inde- 
pendence, he held an important office under the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Admitted to the bar, he became so eminent in his 
new profession that he was offered the dignity of Chief Justice 
of Louisiana. In later life he returned ardently to scientific 
pursuits, became President of the American Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia, and devoted himself especially to the study of 
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the aboriginal languages. His best-known work on this subject 
is his “Memoir on the Grammatical System of certain Indian 
Nations of North America,” which, written in French, was 
presented to the French Institute in 1835, and received the 
“Volney prize” for linguistic science. This memoir, which has 
been justly styled by an eminent and certainly not partial critic, 
“a most valuable and brilliant work,”* had been preceded by 
others less known, and particularly by a translation of Zeis- 
berger’s “Grammar of the language of the Lenni Lenape, or 
Delaware Indians.” To this translation, published by the 
American Philosophical Society in 1827, the translator prefixed 
a preface of considerable length, in which his view of the scope 
and principles of comparative philology is set forth, and is illus- 
trated by many examples and much clear and powerful reason- 
ing. Some passages of this essay which refer to our present 
subject may be cited. After referring to the great variety in 
the structure of languages, he remarks: 

“It has been shown that the American languages are rich in 
words and regular in their forms, and that they do not yield in 
those respects to any other idiom. These facts have attracted 
the attention of the learned in Europe, as well as in this country; 
but they have not been able entirely to remove the prejudices 
that have been so long entertained against the languages of 
savage nations. The pride of civilization is reluctant to admit 
facts like these in their utmost extent, because they show how 
little philosophy and science have to do. with the formation of 
lauguage. A vague idea still prevails that the idioms of bar- 
barous tribes must be greatly inferior to those of civilized nations; 
and reasons are industriously sought for to prove that inferiority, 
not only in point of cultivation, which would readily be admitted, 
but also to show that their organization is comparatively im- 
perfect. Thus a learned member of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, in an ingenious and profound dissertation on the forms 
of languages [Baron William von Humboldt—‘On the Origin 
of Grammatical Fo-ms and their influence on the development 
of ideas’], while he admits that those of the American Indians 
are rich, methodical, and artificial in their structure, yet will not 
allow them to possess what he calls genuine grammatical forms 
(echte Formen), because, he says, their words are not inflected, 
like those of the Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, but are formed by 
a different process, which he calls ‘agglutination;’ and on that 
supposition he assigns to them an inferior rank in the scale of 
languages, considered in the point of view of their capacity to 
aid the development of ideas. That such prejudices should exist 
among men who have deservedly acquired an eminent reputa- 
tion for science is much to be regretted; ard it is particularly 
with a view to remove them from the minds of such men that 





* Farrar: “Chapters on Language,” Chap. IV, p. 44, footnote, 
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this grammar is published. The learned baron will, I hope, 
recognize in the conjugations of the Delaware verbs those 
inflected forms which he justly admires, and he will find that 
the process which he is pleased to call agglutinative is not the 
only one which our Indians employ in the combination of their 
ideas and the formation of their words.” : 

After citing some striking examples of these modes of word- 
formation and inflection, the author comes to the point now un- 
der discussion. He remarks that in view of the considerable 
degree of art and method which have presided over the forma- 
tion of the American languages, the question arises whether we 
are to suppose (as many had been inclined to believe) that this 
continent was formerly inhabited by a civilized race, or whether, 
on the other hand, it is not more reasonable to hold that men are 
“endowed with a natural logic which leads them, as it were by 
instinct, to such methods in the formation of their idioms as are 
best calculated to facilitate their use.” He does not hesitate to 
decide in favor of the latter view, because, as he affirms, “no 
language has yet been discovered, among either savage or pol- 
ished nations, which was not governed by rules and principles 
which nature alone could dictate, and human science never could 
have imagined.” “No language,” he adds, “can be called ‘bar- 
barous’ in the sense which presumption has affixed to that 
word.” Culture stands for something, but for comparatively 
little. The question of the respective shares to be assigned to 
nature and to cultivation in the composition of such noble instru- 
ments as the languages of men is one well worthy of being 
thoroughly investigated. “The result, it is true, will be morti- 
fying to our pride; but this pride, which makes us ascribe so 
much to our own efforts and so little to the silent operations of 
nature, is the greatest obstacle that we meet in our road to 
knowledge.” 

The result, therefore, of our inquiries—a result deduced alike 
from the evidence of language and that of history—is that a 
state ot barbarism does not imply any inferiority in intellectual 
power. It simply indicates that the barbarous people have been 
compelled to live amid surroundings which rendered any 
advancement 1n culture impossible. emove the savage Atha- 
pascans to the bountiful pastures and fertile valleys of New 
Mexico, give them horses, cattle, and sheep to tend, and wheat 
and fruits and edible roots to cultivate, and presently their tor- 
pid faculties rebloom, and they become the quick-witted and 
inventive Navajoes. Remove the shrewd, industrious, enter- 
prising, improving Dravidians to the barren plains of Australia, 
and they sink in time to what has been deemed the lowest level 
of humanity. 

This naturally leads us to consider some of the theories which 
have |:telv heen put forth in regard to the condition and char- 
acter of primitive man. Strange to say, the modern representa- 
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tives of this unknown individual have been looked for in places 
where, by the common consent of all physiologists, he could not 
possibly have come into being—in Australia, in South Africa, in 
the Pacific Islands, and in America. Many works have been 
put forth in which speculations, based entirely on what has 
been learned of the inhabitants of these regions (but generally 
in utter disrepard of the teachings of linguistic science), have 
represented the earliest men as sunk in the lowest debasement 
of mind and morals. In this “primitive horde,” as it has been 
styled, human beings have been described as herding together 
like cattle, utterly without family ties, and living in what is 
euphemistically termed “communal marriage,” or, in other 
words, in promiscuous intercourse. From this dismal condition, 
we are assured, they have slowly and gradually emerged, by 
long and painful struggles, of which the stages and methods 
have been ingeniously suggested, and the indications pointed 
out as surviving in various customs and institutions, such as 
wife-capture, mother-right, father-right, endogamy, exogamy, 
totemism, the clan-system, and others of like character. There 
is no doubt that all these customs or social conditions have pre- 
vailed among barbarous races, except only that of promiscuous 
intercourse, which, as Darwin has clearly shown, is contrary to 
the very nature of man as a “pairing animal,” and never could 
have existed.* All of them are doubtless well worthy of care- 
ful investigation. But ifthe conclusions drawn from the tacts 
recorded in the previous pages of this essay are correct, all these 
peculiar usages of barbarous tribes are simply the efforts of men 
pressed down by hard conditions below their natural stage to 
keep themselves from sinking lower, and to preserve as tar as 
possible the higher level of intellectual, moral, and social life to 
which their innate taculties tended to exalt them. They are like 
the struggles of a bird in a cage to keep its wings in use for 
flight. A child who should assume that the primitive canary 
could only flutter for a distance of a few yards would be as wise 
in its inference as the philosopher who regards the Australians 
and Fuegians as representatives of primitive man. The phy- 
siologist sees at a glance in the structure of the bird’s wings the 
kind of flight for which it was intended, and the philologist dis- 
cerns in the Australian and Fuegian languages evidences of the 
mental endowments which, under other circumstances, would 
have placed the speakers of those idioms very far above their 
actual condition. 

It may be well to attempt to gather from the evidence in our 
possession what was the real condition and character of primeval 
man. We possess in three important works, lately given to the 
world by three authorities of the first rank, the latest conclusions of 





*On this subject the admirable work of Mr. Edward Westermarck, of the Univer- 
sity of Finland, “The History ot Human Marriage,” (published since this essay was 
written) should be consulted 
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science on the question of the probable birthplace of the human 
species. It is of interest to observe that these eminent author- 
ities differ widely on certain important questions, M. de Quatre- 
fages being a strenuous epponent of the Darwinian theory, of 
which Dr. Brinton is a no less decided supporter, while Mr. Wal- 
lace occupies, at least as regards the mental endowments of man, 
an intermediate position. Yet their opinions on the question under 


‘consideration are in close accord. All agree in holding that the 


human race is of much greater antiquity than was formerly 
supposed, going back at least into the early quaternary period. 
All are of opinion that the varieties, or “sub-species,” which 
make up this race, are of one stock, wich had its origin in a 
single locality, and all find this locality in the temperate zone of 
the eastern continent. They differ as to the precise position, 
but the differences are not very wide, and are easily reconciled. 
Finally all accord in placing the earliest men in a region and 
climate where their natural powers would have the fullest 
expansion, and their surroundings would be most favorable for 
the development ot every faculty—where animals apt for domes- 
tication and plants suited for cultivation would be ready at hand. 
M. de Quatrefages would find the cradle of the human race in 
Asia, not far from the great central pile (mass¢/) of the conti- 
nent, and near the region which gives birth to all the great 
streams which flow to the north, the east, and the south.* Mr. 
Wallace, in like manner, finds this birthplace in the “enormous 
plateaux of the great Euro-Asiatic continent, extending from 
Persia right across Tibet and Siberia to Manchuria, an area, 
some part or other of which probably offered suitable condi- 
tions, in late Miocene or early Pliocene times, for the develop- 
ment of ancestral man.”+ br. Brinton, for reasons which he 
sets forth with much force of argument, is inclined to look for 
the cradle of the species further westward, near the Atlantic in 
northwestern Africa.t 

These varying opinions may be reconciled in the same man-. 
ner in which Dr. Schrader has sought, not without success, to 
conciliate, or rather to combing, the views of those archzologists 
who hold that the Aryan race had its primal home or place of 
development in central Asia, near the Oxus, with the opinions 
of those who find this home in central or eastern Europe, near 
the Danube. He holds that these localities were secondary 
centers, formed after the migration of the earlier members of 
the race eastward and westward, from their primitive home on 
the middle Volga.§ In like manner it may be suggested that 
central Asia and Northwestern Africa were secondary centers, 
to which the earliest population overflowed from its primal. seat 





* “Tntroduction a l’Etude des Races Humaines,”’ p. 132 (1887). 

+ “Darwinism,” p. 460 (1889). 

¢t “Races and Peoples,” p. 82 (1890). 

¢“Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, Part IV,” Chap. 14. 
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in some intermediate position. This primal home of the species 
seems to be strongly indicated by historical and linguistic facts. 
The vast peninsula of Arabia, whose protecting deserts enclose 
fertile oases, some of them large enough to be the seats of pow- 
erful kingdoms, lies midway between the two regions, Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, in which the human race displayed in the 
earliest historical times its capacity for the highest culture. 
Their civilization goes back certainly to a date five thousand 
years before the Christian era, and probably to a long anterior 
period. The latest inquiries have led to the opinion that this 
civilization may have had its beginning in the quaternary or 
even in the pliocene era.* In fact, it is doubtful whether Egypt 
was ever occupied by a barbarous people. That its earliest in- 
habitants used implements of chipped stone, and were unac- 
quainted with the metals, seems to be estabiished. But it should 
be borne in mind that civilization does not depend upon a 
knowledge of the metals. It begins as soon as men have ac- 
quired a settled habitation, and have learned to tame the useful 
animals and to cultivate the useful plants. If the earliest men 
of the existing species possessed, as we have every reason to 
believe, intellectual faculties equal to those of their descendants, 
how long would they be in acquiring these first elements of 
civilization? Imagine the first human beings to be dwellers in 
a fruitful oasis of northern Arabia, and consider what must 
necessarily have been their social condition. Being human (to 
repeat a former remark) they must have spoken to one another 
in articulate language. And, moreover, we know from the laws 
of linguistic science that this language must not only have been 
a completely organized speech, but that it was more complex in 
its forms than any diaiect which has been derived from it. If, 
for example, it was, as would seem probable from the supposed 
locality, a language of the Hamito-Semitic stock, it certainly 
did not belong to the group of Hamitic tongues, which are as 
much simpler in their forms, and therefore younger, than those 
of the Semitic group, as are the languages of Polynesia com- 
pared with the ancestral Malaisian tongues, or.as is the English 
language compared with the German. 


It the first human beings had all the natural instincts of their 
species, they belonged to the class of pairing animals. Their 
first social organization was that of the family. The first gov- 
ernment was neither patriarchal nor matriarchal, but parental. 
The woman in her own sphere, and in her special prerogatives, 
was equal to the man. They were mutual helpmates. And in 
the first development of the arts of civilization, it is probable 
that the woman took the leading part. This part has been 
vividly suggested by an ingenious French writer, in a passage 





*See Brinton (quoting G. de Lapouge) in ‘Races and Peoples,’’ p. 129. Wallace, 
in “Darwinism,” p. 460. 
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which well deserves to be quoted: “It is to woman, I think,” 
writes M, Elie Reclus, “that mankind owes all that has made 
us men. Burdened with the children and the baggage, she 
erected a permanent cover to shelter the little family. The nest 
for her brood was perhaps a hollow, carpeted with moss. By 
the side of it she set up a pole, with large leaves laid across, and 
when she thought of fastening three or four of these poles together 
by their tops the hut was invented—the hut, the first ‘home.’ 
She placed there the kindled brand, with which she never 
parts, and the hut became illuminated; the hut was warmed; 
the hut sheltered a hearth” “A day comes when by the side 
of a doe which the man has slain, the woman sees a fawn. It 
looks at her with pleading eyes. She has compassion on it, and 
carries itawayinherarms. The little creature becomes attached 
to her, and follows her everywhere. Thus it was that woman 
reared and tamed animals, and became the mother of pastoral 
pe>ples. Andthatisnotal. While the husband devoted him- 
self to the greater game, the woman, engaged with her little 
ones, collected eggs, insects, seeds, and roots. Ot these seeds 
she made a store in her hut; a few that she let fall germinated 
close by, ripened, and bore fruit. On seeing this she sowed 
others, and became the mother of agricultural peoples. In fact, 
among all uncivilized men cultivation may be traced to the 
housewife. Notwithstanding the doctrine which holds sway, 
I maintain that woman was the creator of the primordial ele- 
ments of civilization.” * ' 
These happy suggestions of M. Reclus call for certain quali- 
fications. The author does no more than justice to woman, but 
he does less than justice to man. He forgets certain primar 
impulses, as strong in man as in woman, though different. If 
the nest-making impulse, so to speak, is most powerful in her, 
the building instinct is strongest in him. As soon as she began 
to rear a shelter tor her brood, the mechanical faculty would be 
aroused in him. The first cabin, like the first swallow’s nest, 
would be the joint work of the first mated pair. If woman 
tamed the first gentle animal as a pet, man would discern its 
usefulness for food and clothing, and become the first herdsman. 
If woman sowed the first seeds, man fenced the field, and be- 
came the first agriculturist. This mutual aid, which is theory 
as regards the past, is fact at the present day among the Nava- 
jos and the Melanesians,+ and the fact confirms the theory. 
Granting an intelligent people, dwelling in a fruitful region, 
under“a climate genial in summer, but rigorous enough in winter 
to make shelter and clothing necessary and the storage of food 
desirable—with useful animals and plants near at hand—how 


‘ 





*“Primitive Folk: Studies in Comparative Ethnology.”’ By Elie Reclus (in “Con 
tem porary Science Series’’): p, 58. 
See the excellent; work of the Rev. Dr. Codrington, “The Melanesians, their 
Anthropology and Folk-Lore.” He tells us (p 304) that “the respective shares of 
men and women in garden work are settled by local custom.” 
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long a period would be needed for the arts essential to civiliza- 
tion to be invented and practiced by them? Among some 
American nations, according to their traditions, less than five 
centuries seems to have sufficed, even -with a scanty stock of 
such animals and plants. In five centuries the offspring of a 
single pair on an Arabian oasis, doubling in number only four 
times in a century, would have grown to a people of five hun- 
dred thousand souls, numerous enough to send out emigrations 
to the nearest inviting lands—to the valleys ot the Nile and the 
Euphrates. But these would have been bands of civilized men 
and women, familiar with agriculture, the rearing of domestic 
animals, housebuilding, weaving, and other arts of settled and 
regular life. We cannot imagine among them the barbarous 
usages and laws of wife-capture, exogamy, slavery, caste, and 
other like institutions, which have grown up in later ages among 
their debased descendants, who have wandered or been thrust 
into wilder regions, and have had to struggle with harder condi- 
tions. These luckless communities should be styled, not “primi- 
tive peoples,” but “degenerate peoples.” Yet in their languages, 
and indeed in the purposes underlying many. of the very customs 
which are cited as proofs of their original and innate savagery, 
may be discerned, when righily analyzed, evidences of the sur- 
vival of those intellectual endowments which were displayed by 
their forefathers in the primeval civilizations of Arabia, North 
Africa, and Central Asia. 

We return to the thesis with which our essay commenced. 
Unless it can be clearly shown that man is separated from other 
animals by a line as distinct as that which separates a tree from 
a stone or a stone from a star, there can be no proper science of 
anthropology. Geologists will readily admit that a stone is 
composed of star-dust, but they will say that it is star-dust 
which has assumed a form totally distinct from its original ele- 
mentary condition. A treatise composed of facts and specula- 
tions showing how the ‘matter of the earth was probably derived 
from star-dust would doubtless be very interesting to geologists, 
but it would not be deemed by them a treatise on geology. 
Geology commences where star-dust ends and the stone begins, 
A treatise which should undertake to show how inanimate mat- 
ter became a plant or an animal would, of course, possess great 
interest for biologists; but it would not be accepted by them as 
a treatise on biology. That science begins when life appears. 
A work showing the chemical constituents of every species of 
plant would certainly be a valuable work; but it would bea 
work of chemistry, and not of botany. In like manner, a work 
displaying the anatomy of man in comparison with that of other 
animals cannot but be of great value; and a treatise showing 
how the human frame was developed from that of a lower ani- 
mal must be of extreme interest; but these would be works, not 
of anthropology, but of physiology or biology. Anthropology 
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begins where mere brute life gives way to something widely 
different and indefinitely higher. It begins with that endow- 
ment which characterizes man, and distinguishes him from all 
other creatures. The real basis of the science is found in articu- 
late speech, with all that this indicates and embodies. Solely aa 
by their languages can the tribes of men be scientifically classi- 
fied, their affiliations discovered, and their mental qualities dis- 
cerned. These premises compel us to the logical conclusion 
that linguistic anthropology is the orily true “science of man.” 















PICTOGRAPHS AND ROCK-PAINTINGS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST. 






By Lewis W. GuUNCKEL. 






The innumerable cajions, plateaux and desolate gorges of 
Southern California and Utah, together with the mesas, deep, 
weird valleys, and sandy wastes of Arizona and New Mexico, 
constitute a region of unusual interest to the student of geology 
and archeology. Comprising, as it does, so large a territory, the 
essential features are necessarily many and varied ; yet, as a rule, 
the different localities have many of the peculiarities in common. 
Notwithstanding the unusual interest which the strange-looking 
ruins, found throughout the whole region, excite in the minds 
of the observer, there are also other proofs of man’s handiwork 
which are not less interesting. These are the strange, and to 
the casual observer, mysterious-looking characters and symbols 
chipped in the rock or painted in the caves or on the high cliffs. 
These curious rock inscriptions and pictographs are worthy of 
especial notice. They are usually cut into the rock about a 
quarter of an inch deep, on the under side where it is not ex- 
posed to the weather; or painted on, in colors which still to a 
great extent, retain their original brilliancy, yet at the same time 
showing undoubted traces of age. Many of these signs are rude 
figures of human beings and animals, while many others are of 
a character which evidently had some significant meaning. Of 
this there can be but little doubt, and, while their meaning would 
not have that mysterious portent which most travelers attribute 
to the uncouth attempts at writing of departed and ancient races, 
yet it is not drawing too much upon the imagination to ascribe 
to the pictographs, some’ meaning or significance which must 
have occurred to the aboriginal mind at the time of their execu- 
tion. Great care, however, must be taken not to mistake the 
modern pictographs for the ancient ones. 
Oftentimes this is a perplexing task to perform, for we must 
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judge by the evident appearance of the rock sculptures or paint- 
ings themselves; by the close proximity to known ancient ruins ; 
and by the separate or conjoined characters which occur in the 
inscription. For instance, a figure of a horse or gun would 
immediately prove it to be a modern work. It may be, however, 
that these representations, curious as they appear to be, were 
sometimes the outcome or result of the aboriginal painter’s or 
sculptor’s imagination or caprice. Sometimes they are found at 
inaccessible heights and necessarily must have involved con- 
siderable toil. We have found them high above us, on the roofs 
of caverns and caves; high up on precipitous cliffs and slanting 
ledges, so far up that it was impossible to get near them, How 
they were able to reach such unapproachable places is still a 
mystery. : 

They are found more or less commonly throughout the whole 
region—on the rocks of Arizona and New Mexico, on the cliffs 
of Southern Colorado, and in the caverns and on the rocks of 
Southern Utah, and on all the tributaries of the San Juan and 
the Colorado rivers. They occur on the face, or more often on the 
sheltered slanting surfaces of rocks or boulders, or on the cliffs 
and in the cave and cliff dwellings. In some localities they 
occur at short intervals and one can count as many as thirty 
groups of them in a good day’s travel, while in other localities 
they are seldom met with, and are found only at great distances 
apart. The most important locations which have been noted by 
travelers and explorers are as follows: Those of the Sierra- Waco, 
thirty miles from El Paso; on the banks of the Rio Mancos, on 
the erratic blocks of the Gila, on the banks of the San Juan, on 
the McElmo creek, the Hovenweep, in the Chaco Canon, on the 
banks of the Puerco and Zuni rivers, along Butler’s Wash, Utah, 
along the Rio de Chelley, and other localities where they occur 
less frequently. 

It is a noticeable fact that while picture writings and rock 
inscriptions are very common in some localities, they are rare in 
others. Mr. W. R. Birdsall* calls attention to the almost total 
absence of them, or of figures decorative or otherwise, on the 
buildings or rocks in the Mesa Verde. Rude characters, inscrip- 
tions and pictures are also rare in the neighboring canons. A 
line cut in a spiral was the only object which came under his 
observation. 

Last spring, having unlimited facilities for pursuing the study 
of these interesting rock-paintings and inscriptions, I found that 
the work spent upon the subject yielded results ‘tar beyond my 
greatest expectations, especially in the large number of interest- 
ing groups discovered. Particular care was taken to make 





*“Cliff Dwellings of the Mesa Verde,” by W. R. Birdsall, M. D., in AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. XIV, No. 3, page 138, 
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correct sketches, always affixing a scale thereto, which ranged 
on the average of one-sixteenth of the full size. The character 
of the rock was noted, and the fact that the pictograph had been 
etched into the face of the rock, pecked, outlined or painted 
upon the surface. If it was painted, care was taken to note each 
color in its correct place, also memorandum of signs of erosion, 
evidences of age, and general appearance. After a time one can 
distinguish at a glance the modern pictographs from the ancient 
ones, even when equally eroded or worn indistinct. Oftentimes 
the ancient, semi-ancient and modern figures were found on the 
same rock, evidently land marks, geographical directions, per- 
sonal marks or, perhaps, childish fancies. Photographs, as a 
rule, turned out to be failures, notwithstanding the great care 
taken, for it was difficult to reach the under, shelving surfaces of 
the rocks or ledges. ‘“Squeezes” were impracticable on account 
of the peculiar characteristics of the region, and the fact that 
water was very scarce and unavailable. Several hundred sketches 
were obtained, accompanied by the scale of size, notes as to age, 
erosion, color (if any) or depth of chipping and memorandum as 
to the exact location, altitude, points of compass, topography of 
the region, and the names of any contiguous stream, ruin, hill, 
cliff or canon, and the geological appearance of the location. 
This necessitated, as a result, considerable time and trouble, yet 
in glancing over the mass of material obtained during the four 
months in the field, I feel amply repaid. 


The peculiar weathering which occurs at the end of what is 
called a “box canon” (i.e. a canon which comes to a sudden 
end, with the two sides closing in), forms generally a large cave 
greatly resembling an amphitheater, and, when of sufficient size, 
like those of Monarch’s Cave, Giant’s Cave and Casa del Echo 
in Utah, the echo is deafening. The buildings in these caves 
are similar to those found on the ledges in the cliffs, and are 
generally protected by an outlying wall from one side of the cave 
to the other, from four to six feet high, pierced with many loop- 
holes and peep-holes. The walls of the caves are, in most cases, 
covered with paintings or chiseled pictographs. We have found 
red, yellow, brown, green and white paintings of the figures of 
animals, human beings, symbols greatly resembling rude hiero- 
glyphic signs, and many figures of the human hand. This is 
one of the most perplexing symbols found in this region, We 
find it in almost every cave, and in many cliff dwellings, painted 
or slapped on by hand (dipped into the paint previously), in red, 
yellow, brown, green and white c»lors. In some of the caves, 
almost a hundred of these symbols may be seen, in others only 
one or two. What peculiar significance does this symbol have? 
Surely a mere caprice or childish impulse would not be so widely 
spread over the whole region. One day when returning to camp 
from one of the side canons in Butler's Wash, Utah, tired and 
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thirsty, for water was peculiarly scarce, we noticed at one place 
on the bare stone wall of a canon,: about eight feet from the 
ground, a painting of the human hand in green. We went over 
to examine it more closely, and found, much to our surprise and 
delight, directly under it, a small spring of clear, cool water, 
which bubbled out from the sandstone ledge, ran a few feet over 
ground and then disappeared again, the dry soil soaking it 
entirely up. Was this peculiar symbol put there to mark the 
the spring? Or was it the silent offering of thanks to some 
unknown deity for the long wished-for water, so scarce in this 
a region? Whatever it was, it was always accepted as a good 
omen to our party after that incident, and we almost held it in 
reverence. 

The symbols of the hand seem to be the most frequent of all 
the pictographs found in this region. It appears also to be dis- 
tributed over a far wider region than this, however. George 
Smith* mentions them in his “Assyrian Discoveries;’ Le Plon- 
geont finds them in his explorations among the Mayas and 
Quiches; Stevens{ met them often in his travels in Yucatan, 
and says of them: “On the walls of this desolate edifice were 
prints of the ‘mano colorado,’ or red hand. Often as I have seen 
¥ this print it never failed to interest me. It was the stamp of the 

: living hand. * * * These prints were larger than any I had 
seen. The Indians said it was the hand of the master of the build- 
ing.” * * * The symbol is also a common one on the 
hieroglyphic tablets of Copan and Palenque. Further north it 
also occurs quite commonly, Mr. Schoolcraft§ says of it: “The 
figure of the human hand is used by the North American Indians 
to denote supplication to the Deity, or Great Spirit, and it stands 
in the system of picture writing as the symkol for strength or 
mastery, thus derived.” Mr. Warren K. Moorehead, in a mas- 
terly article|] on this subject, concludes as follows: “The hand 
occurring in groups of pictographs has no special significance, 
and is to be read as part of the picture series. The hand upon 
pottery, shell, or stone, may be ceremonial, ornamental, or the 
totem of the tribes to which the possessor of the object belongs. 
* * * Primitive man could not have chosen a better symbol. 
He knew that his hand was the most useful portion of his body, 
yet he was unable to understand its delicate mechanism, or appre- 
ciate its wonderful adaptability to a thousand varied uses. Yet he 
employs it to represent the power, authority and rights of man.” 
This curious symbol occurs quite often in the Mississippi Valley 
on pottery, shell, and stone, and is also mentioned by such emi- 
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nent authorities as Messrs. Squier and Davis,* Mr.W. H. Holmes,t 
Rev. S. D. Peet { and General G. P. Thruston.§ 

Symbols of frequent occurrance among the groups of picto- 
graphs in this region are as follows: The dragon fly, the rain- 
bow, the sun—objects of reverence to the living Pueblos; the 
human hand, the elk, the goat, the antelope, the bear, the red 
deer, the coyote, the snake, the lizard, the turkey, the turtle, the 
bull-frog, the centipede, a figure resembling the track of a crow’s 
foot, the figure eight, the human form, generally with arms up- 
lifted, a figure like the letter S, figures shaped like dumb-bells, 
circles, targets, imitation of imprints ot bare feet, but much 
smaller, rows of dots and lines, ¢rosses and cross lines often re- 
sembling the ancient Runic inscriptions, although of more un- 
couth ;workmanship; concentric circles, spirals, parallel lines, 
arrows, fowls and animals of unrecognizable species and occa- 
sionally with one or more superfluous legs, together with hundreds 
of undescribable, unrecognizable, and perhaps unmeaning figures. 

Judging these figures as works of art, they rarely excel the 
rudest and most uncouth drawings of childish imagination, but 
in some cases more intricate and more elaborate scenes were 
undertaken. These may be found on the Upper McElmo, in the 
Canon de Chelley, along the San Juan in many places near its 
mouth, and in Butler’s Wash, which empties into the San Juan. 
Mr. Bickford describes a curious group which he found in the 
Canon de Chelley, which is a characteristic specimen. He says: 
“The most remarkable I studied for an hour with the glass, seated 
three hundred feet below, but could make but little of its mean- 
ing. Its was probably a battle scene, but it might have been a 
dance or sacrifice. A row of thirteen black forms were pictured 
as marching elbow to elbow, and below them was a group of 
seven similar but headless forms. Two forms in yellow, the 
larger leading the smaller by the hand, were represented as 
running away from the advancing rows, while a gigantic figure 
in black standing upon the head of a yellow bull-frog was shown 
in the act of hurling javelins at the approaching army.”§ The 
most important location which I have personally visited was at 
the mouth of the Hovenweep, where it empties into the McElmo. 
At this point we found several elaborate assemblages of picto- 
graphs, and also large numbers of smaller groups. One of these 
was described by Mr, Jackson, who visited that location sixteen 
years before, but none of the others were ever mentioned or 
described. This group is situated about one mile east of the 
junction of the two creeks, and is found in a large rock shelter, 
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with the remains of a tower on the top of the boulder, One 
side of the rock was literally covered with picture writings and 
signs, of which we obtained an excellent photograph.* The 
human form, deer, goats, lizards, snakes, bears, turkeys, and 
many other birds and animals are distinguishable, while inter- 
mingled with the figures are numerous symbols and signs, which 
appear to be hieroglyphic in character. 

Another important group—the most significant on account of 
some of the peculiar symbols found in it—is situated about one 
hundred yards west of the McElmo and one mile east of the 
junction of the two creeks before mentioned. In this assem- 
blage, the most striking figure is that of the swastika cross, méas- 
uring seven inches in height and six inches in breadth, and very 
ancient in appearance, being on an under surface entirely pro- 
tected from erosion and weathering. Around itare many curiously 
shaped figures, some in the shape of figure 8’s, circles, dots and 
lines, dumb-bell shaped figures, human forms and hands, and 
many others, the shape and appearance of which belie descrip- 
tion, 

In this vicinity there are large numbers of interesting rock 
shelters which are worthy of the attention of archeologists. Al- 
though they occur quite commonly at short intervals along the 
canon, it is just beyond the junction of the two creeks that we 
find hundreds of huge boulders and blocks of sandstone that 
have fallen from the scarf of the promonitories near by, having 
been previously undermined by the washing away of the softer 
strata forming the talus. It is under these huge blocks that we 
find hundreds of rock shelters, all showing indisputable evidences 
of human occupation. Many are blackened by smoke and fires, 
many have rudely constructed walls across the entrance and rear, 
and in under the rocks, unexposed to the weather in almost every 
case, I have found rude pictographs—the smooth surface of the 
sandstone rock offering tempting tablets to the aboriginal artist. 
These inscriptions, if I may call them such, were of especial 
interest, and in this one locality we sketched over fifty groups. 
That they were made by the dwellers of these rock shelters is 
indisputable, and in fact whenever we found a pictograph in this 
immediate locality, and in among these huge rocks, it was only 
necessary to look under the rock or a few feet away to find: the 
rock shelter. By “rock shelter” I mean a cavity, cave or shelter 
formed by two or more of these rocks leaning against each other, 
and in which are found indisputable evidences of hurhan habita- 
tion. Oftentimes they are formed by only one large boulder, 
being weathered out in the manner peculiar to this region, thus 
leaving a good shelter underneath. 

The question now arises as to whether the pictographs of the 





**Ruins and Picture Writings in the Canon of the McElmo and Hovenweep,” by 
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region, taken as a whole, were made by the so-called “cliff- 
dwellers” and ancient pueblo tribes. Of this there can not be 
the slightest doubt if we make an exception ot the modern 
looking pictographs and inscriptions which, even to this day, are 
scratched or painted on the rocks by the wandering and}vagrant 
tribes of Utes or Navajos. These Indians are supremely super- 
stitious, and will not (until semi-civilized by intercourse with the 
whites) enter a cliff house or ruin for love or money. This we 
have often tried. Yet in Utah pictographs invariably are found 
either inside or in close proximity to ruins, either on the cliffs 
or mesas. Morover, the ones found in these ruins are invariably 
similar to each other, in appearance, in style of workmanship 
and in the symbols and figures used, even though when found at 
great distances apart. This in itself would not tend to prove 
the fact absolutely, were it not for the following facts: Along the 
San Juan and in Butler’s Wash ruins were often observed in the 
high and inaccessible cliffs and ledges, far beyond the reach of 
the longest ladder. It was impossible to reach them from above 
or below, on account of the erosion of the ancient foot-holds and 
steps cut into the rock. These had, without doubt, never been 
entered by any one, either white or Indian, since they were de- 
serted by the owners. We had come prepared for such emer- 
gencies, however, having brought an immense quantity of strong 
rope. Five of the men were usually sent up to the top of the 
cliff carrying the rope, and upon reaching the point over the ruin 
lowered it until it was caught by one of the party below. One 
man was stationed where he could be seen by both parties, and 
he signaled to the men far above when to pull up or let down the 
rope. In this way we_entered the most inaccessible ruins on the 
ledges under over-hanging cliffs. Where the cliff was slanting 
and not over-hanging, we were lowered into it from above, in- 
stead of being pulled up from below. 

In every case where we entered these high ruins, pictographs 
were found exactly coinciding with those in the other lower cliff 
houses and caves, and could have been made by no one but the 
original inhabitants. The ruins themslves were in exactly the 
same condition as they were when deserted, only more aged and 
half filled with the crumbling debris of the weathered sandstone 
rocks and ledges which formed their outer and inner walls. In 
this age of rapid advancement and deep learning, it is difficult to 
conceive and realize what significance these rude and uncouth 
attempts'at writing could have had to those who first designed 
and delineated them, during their hard struggle for existence, 
among the high cliffs or on the desolate sandy wastes. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC RELIGIONS AND ANCESTOR 
WORSHIP. 







By Stepuen D. PEET. 


The review of aboriginal religions which we have been giving 
has convinced us that there is a large amount of symbolism 
which belongs to prehistoric times, and that there was a geography 
of religion, as well as a history. This position is confirmed by 
the study of the map, for we find that most of the symbols were 
confined to certain limited districts, and were very uncommon 
outside of those districts, thus making certain grand divisions 
which are suggestive of a previous development, The boundaries 
which limit these districts are, perhaps, not quite as definite as 
those which now separate grand political provinces, but they are 
more closely conformed to the physical peculiarities of the con- 
tinent, and more distinctly marked by material barriers, such as 
mountain ranges, forest belts, climatic zones, altitude, and soil, 
all of which seem to have had an effect upon the condition of 
society, and so upon the form of religion. 

This is a very important point, for it reveals to.us the won- 
derful and mysterious law which prevailed in native society, and 
which unconsciously molded all institutions and customs. It 
shows that there was a religious sentiment in the native mind, 
which could not be hindered by any amount of social privation, 
and which was not helped by educational privilege, but was 
greatly influenced by natural surfoundings, This sentiment was 
constantly pressing upon the native mind, and was calculated to 
bring it out from the lower grades and the darker superstitions 
into a higher life and light. We do not know its source, but 
imagine that the spirit of the Almighty through it is affecting 
human creatures with the spiritual life which is in Him, as in a 
great reservoir, this having a constant tendency to bring up human 
thought to a higher level, and to reveal through nature His own 
attributes and being. This does not do away with the doctrine 
that there was a revelation, but, on the other hand, shows that 
there was a necessity for it; and yet it furnishes a key to the 
problem and enables us better to enter into the study of compara- 
tive religions. The review of geography will therefore be appro- 
priate at this time. We are to study the subject of ethnographic 
religions, but shall take ancestor worship as one of the series. 

Let us take up the map of the continent and study out the 
localities in which each form of religion has had its chief de- 
velopment, notice the boundaries within which the symbols have 
been discovered, and ask why it was that within such boundaries 
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the particular cult should have had its history. That there was 
an evolution of one form of worship out of another, is one of 
the first lessons taught us by the map. If we begin with the 
localities where society was at its lowest stage, and where hu- 
man nature was in its most degraded condition, we shall find each 
form of religion corresponding to the physical surroundings as 
well as to the social status. The process of development, how- 
ever, appears as we go out from. one district into another, tor we 
may see that in those localities where society reached a higher 
stage, and where the surroundings were more favorable to human 
growth, there religion partook of the social status, and itself 
reached a higher grade. We find, then, that we are taking steps 
upward, are following an ascending series, coming out of the 
darkness into the light, out of the uncertain and indefinite 
into the positive and well detined, each geographical district fur- 
nishing not only a new phase of religion, but also one that was 
more highly developed and more complete in its outline. The 
districts in which the different systems have been identified are 
very instructive, for they show that there was a law of correla- 
tion everywhere prevalent, and a conservation of influence every- 
where at work. 


The different religious systems may generally be arranged ac- 
cording to the belts of latitude, and the order of succession may 
be traced from the north to the south, each zone having its own 
particular form of worship as well as its social status, mode of 
life, and grade of development. The figure of a pyramid may 
be employed in the case of aboriginal religions as well as in the 
case of the architectural structures, for these stretch across the 
continent in parallel lines, but arise in successive steps, their ad- 
vance keeping pace with the advance of society. We notice that 
the personal element grows more intense with each successive 
stage, and that that which in the lower stages was a dim and 
shadowy animism, or spirit and demon worship, comes out at 
last in the worship of a divinity whose attributes are entirely 
personal. Monotheism does not seem to have been reached, yet 
there was an approach to it, for the personality of the divinities 
becomes more and more prominent, and the influence of the 
great “culture hero” is at last almost supreme.- Personality does 
not belong to ancestor worship alone, forit appears in every local- 
ity, a personal spirit having been ascribed to the rocks and the 
trees, to animals and nondescript creatures, to the various nature 
powers—rain and lightning, wind, to the heavenly bodies, the 
sun and moon—as well as to the culture heroes and ancestors. 
The lowest stage was found among the Eskimos of the north, 
who feared the demons, and the highest among the Mayas of the 
south, among whom the personal divinity was symbolized. 


The arrangement of the different systems of religion according 
to the belts of latitude is very. suggestive; it shows that the 
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climate had an effect upon them as well as the soil; the influ- 
ence, perhaps, being first felt by the employment and. the mode 
of life; the social status, the religious beliefs and the customs 
being correlated to these. We may take each zone and follow 
it, arranging the tribes or races according to their languages 
and location, but will find that there are certain centers in which 
the mythology, the symbols and the customs show a certaia 
divinity as supreme. The following are the systems which have 
been recognized in the symbols preserved in prehistoric times and 
confirmed by the myths, and are now laid down on the map as 
an approximate geography of the aboriginal religions on the 
continent. There were two or three lines of development, one 
which followed the east coast, another the west coast and another 
passed down through the central axis. Local tribes had their 
particular forms of worship, but the steps or grades will be rec- 
ognized in the parallels which correspond to the belts of latitude. 
The following is the order: 

1. Shamanism. This was the religion of the fishermen of 
the Arctic regions. It may be regarded as the lowest form, 
though it varied in its character according to the locality and 
tribe. It was a system which prevailed through the entire 
Arctic regions, including Greenland on the east, and Point 
Barrow on the west, and extending down to the Tinneh tribes 
on the Hudson’s Bay, and the Aleuts in Alaska. Among the 
Tinnehs and Aleuts it was in the extreme of degredation, the 
‘myths being full of vulgarity, the customs senseless, and the 
superstitions numerous. Here the shaman was a sort of relig- 
ious juggler or magician, who exercised absolute control over 
the people by means of his arts and pretentions, The people 
themselves were divided into castes, which were said to have 
originated when all fowls, animals and fish were people. The 
fish were the Chitsah, the birds were Taingees-ah-tsah, and the 
animals Nat-singh.* These were the ancestors of the different 
tribes, as well as their divinities. The shaman had great power 
over these animals.. The evil spirits were under his control and 
demons were exorcised by his magic. He seemed to dwell in 
the midst of the supernatural and to have power over all the 
elements, and yet there was always a spirit which was beyond 
his control, which the people recognized as the great ancestor 
of all. This spirit assumed different shapes in different localities 
and had different names given it by different tribes. Some have 
called it the Great Spirit, recognizing monotheism here among 
these darkened: and degraded people as they do among the 
hunter tribes and more advanced races of the south. The term 
Great Spirit has been objected to as conveying the wrong idea, 
but it is nevertheless suggestive in this connection, for the Great - 
Spirit is always identical with the great ancestor, though the 


*See “Notes on the Tinneh Indians of British America,” page 315. 
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character of the ancestor is conformed to the character of the 
people who worshiped it. Some authors maintain that a ben- 
evolent being, who ruled over all and- was the great ancestor of 
all, was recognized by even the most degraded tribes. Others 
maintain that there was a type of religion prevalent called heno- 
theism, and that this has been mistaken for the worship of the 
Great Spirit. Henotheism consists in the exalting of one divin- 
ity above all others, making that one supreme. This divinity 
was often a local one, and became the divinity of a tribe or dis- 
trict, and was unknown beyond the tribe. It was often regarded 
as the tribal ancestor, and so ancestor worship was introduced by 
it, and yet the henotheistic conception was equally strong among 
the nations of the east. 

Shamanism was the religion of the Eskimos. They imagined 
that their ancestral spirit dwelt in the rocks, and that the shamans 
had power to open the door.* The Esquimos of Point Barrow 
have many tales in which a mythical person is described. This 
person is sometimes a dog, sometimes a cruel man called Kagsuk, 
sometimes a woman, sometimes an animal with six or ten legs, 
called Kiliopak, and sometimes a fabulous beast. In Greenland 
the great ancestor of all was a woman called Sedna, a woman 
whose home was in the sea and who had control of the sea ani- 
mals. The legend is that this wontan was pushed into the sea; 
she clung to the boat on both sides, but her husband struck her 
with a knife; each time her fingers were transformed to sea 
animals. “He killed her and covered her with dog skin, and the 
floodtide took her. Her home is now in the tide. The man 
assumed the shape of a bird, but the woman is the spirit which 
haunts all things. We may say then that ancestor worship began 
even in the midst of shamanism.t 

2. Totemism was the second form of religion. This pre- 
vailed, as we have shown elsewhere, among the hunter tribes. 
Its chief development was in the district which was bounded by 
the Arctic Circle on the north and the fortieth degree on the 
south, the district in which is Hudson’s Bay and the chain of 
the Great Lakes, and which may be called the forest belt of the 
north. Totemism consisted in the worship of ancestors or of an- 
cestral spirits which assumed the form of animals and were 
called by animal names, It was the religion.of the hunters; 
they always carried with them either the skin, or the skeleton, 
or head, or some part of the animal which they regarded as 
their personal divinity. They also placed the figures of animals, 
either painted or carved, over their houses, near their villages 
and in their cemeteries, and ever lived under the protection of 
these animal ancestors. It was a mysterious and complicated 


* We call attention to the plate which represents the symbols found in the Easter 
Islands. These pictographs should be compared to those found among the Aleuts 
and the Thlinkeets of the north, for they convey the idea that the same system pre- 
vailed in both localities. 

+ Esquimaux Tales and Songs, in Journal of American Folk Lore, page 132. 
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system. It had great sway; we may regard it as the second 
stage through which ancestor worship passed on its.way to its 
complete development. 

The symbols of animal worship or totemism convince us that 
the animals were elevated to the position of ancestors and were 
often regarded as the heads of houses, the leaders of the tribes 
and the guardian divinities of the nations. We sometimes find 


Fig. 1.—Bear Idol from the Mounds. « 


among them human images, but these are generally mythologic 
creatures which perpetuated tribal myths, or were the representa- 
tives of ancestors, and were recognized as such. The real divini- 
ties were the animals, rather than these mythologic creatures. 
Animal worship abounds with human images, though they were 
not ruling symbols until the process of personification reached a 
higher stage. A specimen can be seen in the figure which is pre- 
sented herewith—a figure which is in itself quite mysterious, 
(Figs. 1 and 2) but which finds its explanation in the process of 
development which we are considering. This has been described 
by Thomas Wilson. It is an image which has the head of a 
bear, the form of a man, but the symbols of sun worship on the 
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form, The image was found in a mound near Newark, Ohio. It 
represents a human form clad in bear’s skin, the head being 
brought over the crown and serving as a sort of head-dress after 
the fashion of the lion’s skin of Hercules and Alexander. The en- 
tire head of the bear is on the top of the head of the man, while 
the arms of the man appear inserted within the skin of the fore 
legs of the bear. Onearm is drawn around the front of the body, 


Fig. 2.—Bear Idol from the Mounds—Front View. 


the other is at the side of the face. The feet of the image re- 
semble those of the bear, though the knees are those of a man, 
The sun symbol is found in the four dotted circles, or disks, 
which are between the knees and the elbows. It is a most remark- 
able image, there is nothing like it on the continent. It reminds 
us of the old world 4raditions, and in this respect resembles the 
image with the serpent, the tree and human face combined, which 
was also found in the same region, on the Ohio river. 

We class this image along with the idols which were de- 
scribed in the chapter onidolatry. It reminds us of the so-called 
“Exeter” vase. This vase or altar has on three sides the face 
of an animal, but on the fourth a human face, showing the same 
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conception, but in a different way, The bear idol resembles in 
some respects the images found in Nicaragua and described by 
E. G, Squier. In these idols the human figure is covered by a 
monstrous head, either of an alligator, wolf, or bear,* 

3. The third stage was sun worship. This prevailed among 
the agricultural tribes of the central and southern states. It was 
the cult of that ancient people called the Mound-builders. It 
also prevailed among the Indian tribes which lived in the same 
region at the time of the discovery. There is evidence that 
ancestor worship prevailed among the sun worshipers, as its 
symbols are mingled with the sun symbols, which are so numer- 
ous. Certain customs which represent it were practiced by the 
living tribes, especially by the Natchez and the Muskogees. 
These rites and ceremonies illustrate the point which we have in 
mind, The sun was personifiéd and was worshiped as a person. 
The attributes of the sun divinity were symbolized under the 
semblance of human images or idols, as well as under the form 
of the sun itself. 


The early explcrers have described human images as very 
common in the Gulf States. These images were generally found 
in the dead houses or ossuary temples, and were supposed to 
represent the ancestral divinities of the people. The images 
were placed inside of the doors, and not only guarded the bodies 
of the dead, but the treasures of the living, for the dead houses 
were often the places where the treasures and sacred things of 
the people were deposited. 


We furnish a cut to illustrate this point, though the image 
was found on the West India islands. See Fig. 3. It has been 
described by Prof.O. T. Mason.t The carving represents two. 
individuals seated on a canopied chair. The chair has a high 
batk, ornamented with scrolls and concentric rings, Both indi- 
viduals have embroidered skull caps, resembling the close-fitting 
embroidered caps of the Indians. The legs have bands of em- 
broidered cotton just above the calves, which resemble those 
bands which were common among the Caribs, at the time of the 
discovery. They may have been portraits, for the description 
given of the natives is as follows: Their eyes were encircled 
with paint so as to give them a hideous expression, and bands 
of cotton were bound firmly above and below the muscular parts 
of the arms and legs, so as to cause them to swell to dispropor- 
tionate size.{_ This image was 31 inches in height. 

Another figure, carved from a single log of wood, represents a 
human image resting upon arms as well as legs. There are on 
it earrings, or ornaments, and bands around the arms similar to 
those on the seated images. The length of this is 43 inches. 





*see “Bancroft’s Native Races,” Vol. IV, page 5). “Nicaragua,” Vol, II, page 39. 
+See Smithsonian Report 18*4, page 831. 
t Washington Irving. History of Columbus. 
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The discovery of these images in the West Indies suggests a con- 
nection between the island and the continent in prehistoric times, 
or at least conveys the idea that a similar custom of making idols 
which should represent ancestors, prevailed in both regicns. The 


Fig. 3.—Carved Images from the West Indies. 


distinction of sex among the nature divinities is often shown by 
the idols. The sun and moon were regarded as male and female, 
and all the nature powers were arranged according to sex. The 
mythologies of sun-worshipers were full of stories with regard 
to the pairing cf divinities and with regard to miraculous births. 
These myths were sometimes embodied in the idols. 
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We notice that such images were common, especially at the 
south, suggesting that the southern races were all idolaters, but 
animal figures or totems were more common at the north, sug- 
gesting that the northern races were animal worshipers, the 
difference between the two arising from ethnic causes as well as 
from the influence of environment. Still there is nothing unrea- 
sonable in the theory that both systems were prevalent in all parts 
of the continent, even if they originated in separate centers and 
found their full development in particular districts, for the spread 
of symbolism from one district to another was very natural. If 
we take the different religious cults of the Mississippi Valley, we 
shall find that some of them were purely local and never went 
beyond the bounds of their first habitat, Others were wide- 
spread and became almost universal. 

4. Sabeanism, or sky worship, is the fourth form of aborig- 
inal religion which we are to consider. This was also a local 
cult. It found its chief development among the Pueblos of the 
interior. It consisted in the personifying of the nature powers 
and in making them divinities. There was perhaps not as much 
of the element of ancestor worship in this cult as in those which 
we have just considered, yet. when we analyze the system and 
study the symbols we shall find.that it was not entirely lacking. 
The chief peculiarity of sky worship was, that the sky was a 
house, or rather made up of a number of houses; the four 
quarters, and the upper heavens or the zenith and the lower earth 
or the nadir, each of them constituting a house or habitation for 
the divinity. The houses all had different colors; that in the 
north was yellow, in the east white, in the south red, in the west 
blue, the upper sky spotted, the lower black.* The houses were 
guarded by animals, each of which. had a color corresponding 
with that of the house. The central divinity was in the shape of 
a human being, thus conveying the idea that ancestor worship 
or image worship was as prevalent here as elsewhere. 

The divinities of the Pueblos were varied. Some of them 
were represented by rude images in the shape of animals which 
were called fetiches, others by human images, which were really 
idols, but at the same time reminded the people of their ances- 
tors. The symbols of nature worship are peculiar. They rep- 
resent all the nature powers personified, but personified under 
the semblance of animals, birds, serpents and nondescript creat- 





*These are the colors of the houses among the Zunis. The fetiches or idols of the 
Zunis were, yellow limestone mountain lions for the north, coyotes for the west, red 
wild cats for the south, white wives for the east, eagles for the upper regions and 
moles for the lower. The human-headed divinity was the tutelar god of several of 
the societies, and was the hero of hundreds of folk-lore tales. His dress consisted of 
the terraced cap representing a dwelling place among the clouds. His w: apons are 
the rainbow, the lightning, and the flint knife, His warriors are the mountain lion 
ot the North and of the upper regious, The shield had the image of a white bear 
we and two serpents ‘pon it, all of them beings of the skies. The shie ds had 
different colors—red, blue, green, yellow, white, black. Diff rent symbols were used 
by other tribes, and the colors differed, but there was the same eonception of per- 
sonal gods ruling the sky. See Third Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology. 
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ures, the human form apparently being the ruler of them all. 
The forces of nature, however, are represented in this way: The 
lightning by serpents, the thunder by a bird, the sky by a dome, 
the heavens by a turreted figure, the rainbow by a human 
image bent in the form of an arch, the clouds by wings furnished 
with feathers resembling knife blades, the water by certain plat- 
forms or rafts, the four quarters of the sky by certain animals; 
but in the midst of all and ruling over all was the image which 
represented perhaps the human ancestry as well as the priest- 
hood. The idols of the Pueblos were numerous, and were cov- 
ered with the symbols of the active nature powers. While the 
images were silent and motionless the symbols on the images 
always suggest the activities of nature about them, Sometimes 
the faces of the images are obscured by bands and dark lines, as 
if the divinity was hidden within the images. But the symbols 
of the nature powers are always conspicuous and represent 
action. We may imagine that the divine being is surrounded 
by the elements, but is serene amid them all. The lightnings 
may play, the clouds lower, storms may rage, the rain fall, the 
rainbow appear above the clouds, the turretted sky may be filled 
with feathery plumes, but a personal divinity controls them all. 
Even the Moquis, a living tribe, have divinities of this kind. The 
god of the surface of the earth is called Ma-cau-a. He is the god 
of death, as well as the god of life, who controls growth. The 
priest who personified him wore a mask with corn husk eyes and 
his body was daubed with blood, They have a virgin god called 
Mana, who was the bride of the sun, Dawa, and called the spider 
woman. She was the mother of the war god, Pi-ho-kong. The 
plumed serpent was the rain symbol among the Moquis, The 
coil is a whirlwind symbol; triangle, a phallic symbol; the cross, 
a sky or weather symbol; stairs or steps, cloud symbols; the 
shield, a star symbol; the suastika, perhaps a fire symbol.* 


5. The fifth form of aboriginal religion is what we may call 
anthromorphism; this prevailed, to a certain degree, among the 
savage tribes of the northwest, such as the Haidahs, but was es- 
pecially manifest among the civilized tribes of the southwest. 
Its chief development was represented in the so-called “culture 
heroes,” the law givers, which have made such an impression upon 
the aboriginal literature of the country. There was, however, an 
element of ancestor worship in this hero worship, for many of 
the heroes were transformed from their original characters as law 
makers, into ancestors. We find many sculptured figures in 
Gnatemala, which represent culture heroes as ancestors. We 
present here two such figures from Pantaleon, Guatemala. These 
figures have also been described by Prof. O. T. Mason. See 





*See J. Walter Fewkes on Tusayan pictographs, American Anthropoligist, Vol. V, 
page 19. They have dolls with round face, crested head, and two horns, and many 
dois which were personifications of the nature powers. 
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Figs. 4 and 5. The description of this idol is as follows: On the 
head was a turban with banded edge; on the front of the turban 
an arrangement of plumes secured by a double knot; ear-rings, 
gorgets and mask were suspended froma necklace; braided folds 
_ as of cloth fell from the turban behind the ears, and a medallion 
shaped ear-ring in front of it; from the upper margin arose a 
crest, which curved over toward the front and ended in a tassel. 


Fig. 4.—Idol from Gautemala. 


The head of the old man in one of them had deep lines on brow 
and cheek; nearly the whole of the ear was taken up with cylin- 
drical ornaments. The head-dress was composed of the body 
of a bird with outstretched wings. In the other head the eyes 
were represented as hanging from their sockets; the long ears 
were adorned with heavy ornaments; on the top was a small cap, 
jauntily placed to one side. There is upon these images a variety 
of symbolism which is suggestive of sun worship and nature 
worship, but there is a prominence to the human face which con- 
vinces us that human art has worked free from the symbols of 
nature worship into the realm of portraiture. 
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We do not know their history, but there is one peculiarity 
about these portraits which is very suggestive, conveying the 
idea that ancestor worship was mingled with the hero worship, 
There is the appearance of great age in some of the idols. This 
may be owing to the fact that a venerable appearance would 
heighten the spirit of devotion and so the idols would be held in 
greater reverence. But it shows that ancestor worship was a 


aE. * 

Fig. 5.—Idol from Gautemala, 
more elevating influence than either animal or nature worship, 
and that it had even amore sacred character. We call attention 
to the contrast between these figures or idols from Guatemala 
and those which were images of the nature gods in Mexico, .In 
the latter the images are covered with the most horrid objects in 
nature, crotalus jaws, serpents’ fangs, serpents’ tails and rattles, 
the claws of beasts, grinning skulls, horrid looking eyes, muti- 
lated hands, the ensigns of royalty placed upon them as if in 
mockery, the whole figure the shape of a cross, making a trav- 
esty of the most sacred symbol of religion. These idols of Gua- 
temala are far more serene and kindly, and show the mild form 
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of religion which prevailed. The medallion ear ornaments of these 
figures may have been symbols of the sun, though the head-dress 


has the body of a 


bird in the front, the outstretched wings of the 


bird making the ornament, the head and tail being arranged in 


* 





Fig. 6.—Carved Stone. 


front and behind, the whole resembling the 
vulture head-dress of one of the Egyptian god- 
desses. These ‘resemblances between the old 
world and the new world symbols and orna- 
ments are very remarkable, and deserve more 
study than we can give them at present. 

6. Ancestor worship was a sixth form of 
religion. We find its chief development on the 
northwest coast of the continent. Why this 
was it is difficult to determine, though there 
may have been unknown causes which pro- 
duced the development of the system in this 
region. In some respects ancestor worship 
here was of a new type, contrasting strangely 
with the shamanism which prevailed so near 
to it. Is it not singular that two systems so 
unlike one another should have been devel- 
oped so near together. How do we account 
for it? Shall we say that it was owing to an 
ethnic difference,the Esquimos upon one side 
having inherited shamanism, the Haidahs, the 
Thliakeets, and the Columbian Indians having 
inherited the ancestor worship, or shall we 
ascribe it to the influence of an intruded cult, 
namely, the ancestor worship which prevailed 
on the northeast coast of Asia, in China and 
Japan 

Dr. Franz Boaz thinks that the custom of 
erecting these ancestor posts springs from the 
ancient habit of carving smaller objects and 
preserving them as mementos of ancestors, the 
acquaintance with iron tools making it easy 
for them to carve the same symbols upon the 
larger posts. He maintains that the ancestor 
posts are mainly modern in'their origin. This 
does not, however, account for the mystical phi- 
losophy and strange superstition which make 
every part of an ancestor post expressive of 


the line of descent, as well as of the family history. The myth- 
ologic traditions which so personify the various animals and 
make ancestors of them are here embodied, but they are made 
to magnify the family history, See Fig. 6. 


(1.) Let us then here study the art motives and consider the 


symbols which were hidden beneath them. Various writers 
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have recognized the resemblance between the ancestral posts 
of the northwest coast and the carved figures found in New 
Zealand, but have retused to ascribe them to the same source, 
or to acknowledge that there was any contact between the natives 
of the continent and those of the islands, notwithsjanding the 
fact that the oceanic currents could easily bring the New Zealand- 
ers into contact with the tribes of the Pacific ocean. 


Fig.7.—Slate Pipe. 


There were several art centers along the Pacific coast, one 
among the Esquimaux of Alaska, another among the Thlinkeets 
of Oregon, a third among the rude California tribes, a fourth 
among the ancient Aztecs of Mexico, a fifth among the ancient 
Mayas of Honduras, Nicaragua and Guatemala, a sixth in the 
northern provinces of South America, a seventh among the an- 
cient inhabitants of Peru; but all along the line we recognize an 
extra limital influence which gives to the art found upon the 
Pacific coast an entirely different character trom that which is 
found on the Atlantic coast, and which also distinguishes it from 
the art of the deep interior. The mythologies of this region do 
not show as much of the influence as do the art forms and sym- 
bols, yet the myths of the northwest coast are as different from 
those of the eastern wild tribes as they can well be. 


- 


Figs. 8 and 9.—Slate Pipes—Whale Killer. 


(2.) The contrast between the myths and symbols of the 
northwest coast and those of the eastern tribes will be suggestive. 
We find that the tents of the Dakotas were frequently covered 
with the totems* of the clans, and that the record of the family 
and clan could be learned from the paintings, There were few 
human figures, for the reason that the animal names were given 
to ancestors, and these names would be recognized in the figures. - 
The totems of the eastern tribes were arbitrary and conventional, 
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figures which could not be changed. A chief might, to be sure, 
decorate his person according to his own taste. He could also 
carry about his dress the emblems of his own personal exploits. 
In fact, he could carry the record of his own life in his dress and 
equipments. Every chief had his own paraphernalia. There 
was scarcely anything in this which was not significant. The 
horns on his head, the plumes which he wore, the decorations of 
his spear and the emblems upon his shield, the paint or tattoo 
upon his face, the ornaments upon his belt, were suggestive of 
his history. 

Among the Haidah Indians the history of the family could be 
recognized in the animal figures and human faces, for the portraits 
of the ancestors were embodied in them. The carved columns 
have an individuality about them. There is generally a thunder 
bird carved somewhere on the column, to signify the natural 
divinity, but its position is not uniform. There are in the mod- 
ern posts, heads and hats resembling those of white men; these 
surmount the thunder bird. The greatest liberty was taken 
by the owner of an ancestral post. He was held by no law of 
the tribe or of the clan. He could arrange his personal totems 
along with his ancestral portraits to suit himself. He could 
leave wide spaces vacant, or could fill them with mythologic 
figures. The carving was more or less elaborate, according to 
the means of the individual, and the entire post became a repre- 
sentative of the wealth of the owner, as well as of his ancestry. 
There was the same individuality in its carving that the chief 
had in his dress, and the art motives were the same in both. 
There was a vanity about the householders as there was about 
the chief, but it embodied itself in the carving, which became per- 
manent rather than in the dress, which was so easily destroyed. 
The contrast between the totem figures and the ancestral 
posts may be carried out still farther. The chief took off his 
feather helmet and hung it over his own cabin. He would place 
his armor, including his shield, knife, bow and arrows, mocca- 
sins near his bed, but his family would be included with others 
in the clan’s history. The communistic system required that he 
should have just such a position in the circle. In the ancestral 
worship there was no such arbitrary rule, The clan system be- 
came flexible and lost its hold. The family was the unit rather 
than the clan. There was no communistic system under its rule. 


There was a great difference between the two regions. What 
was there in the organic faculty of man on the Pacific coast 
which should have led to the construction of the elaborate col- 
umns which was not possessed by those in the interior or on the 
Atlantic coast? They are found in the different zones, though 
the southern zones exhibit a higher stage of development than 
the northern. Why do not these symbols appear on the east- 
ern coast as well as the western? The symbolic, artistic and 
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religious parallels would require this process, but it does not 
exist. How should we account for the difference? We main- 
tain that the system must have been transmitted from the Asiatic 
continent either by way of Polynesia and the eastern islands, or 
by way of Mongolia and the Aleutian Islands. 

There was a form of ancestor worship in Mongolia which 
seems to have been transmitted through the wild Algonquins 
tribes and which cropped out in the carved posts which sur- 
rounded the dance circle among the Powhattans in Virginia. 
But no such elaborate mythologic creations appear anywhere 
except on the Pacific coast and in the islands of Oceanica. 

(3.) The resemblance between the totem posts of the north- 
west coast and the carved idols in New Zealand, however, is 
worthy of study. There are carved posts at the eaves and ridge 
poles of the houses, and carved figures on either side of the door 
and covering the entire front, in both localities. The Haidah 
houses are much ruder in their construction, the pillars are not 
elaborate, but there is the same general arrangement. They are 
built in stories one above the other; the faces always looking out 
toward the sea, very much as the idol pillars of the Easter Islands 
look out. It is singular that the Pacific coast should be marked 
by these columns which we call portrait pillars, and that the 
Atlantic should be entirely destitute of them. 
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THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


By TueEopore F. WRIGHT. 


In the belief that its work is of universal importance the 
Fund has been induced to make a full exhibit at the Columbian 
Exposition. . At first a place was assigned to it in the Ethnol- 
ogy building, but, as that building was greatly ‘delayed,: the 
exhibit of the Fund was transferred by means of the kindness 
of all concerned to the Liberal Arts building, where it will be 
found in the southwest gallery, in the British section. In setting 
up the exhibit President Loughridge, of the Young Men’s 
Society for Biblical Research, and Dr. Waterman, local secre- 
tary, have been very helpful. 

The exhibit includes all the publications of the Fund from 
the beginning in 1885, the large and now very rare volumes of 
the Palestine survey; the single volumes dealing with local work 
and discoveries, and the full series of quarterly statements. Be- 
sides these there is a very full assortment of photographs. 
Casts of certain inscriptions and objects are also to be seen. 

The department of maps is also full, and no such opportunit 
has ever been given to see the greater and smaller maps which 
represent, in the fullest degree, the surveys and identifications 
made during twenty-five years. Especially will the interest of 
visitors be attracted to the raised map on which Mr. George 
Armstrong has labored so long and skilltully. He made great 
efforts to finish it in time and only succeeded by the greatest 
exertions. A fuller description of this map will be given at 
another time. 

To these productions of the Fund a collection of excavated 
objects in silver, bronze, iron, glass and pottery has been added 
by the undersigned to the number of about one hundred. No 
general collection has been made for this purpose, but rather 
the aim has been to show the actual fruits of excavation. Some 
ot these objects are ftint knife trom Lachish mound; mirror, 
bracelets and idolatrous images in bronze; sepulchral throne of 
metal; mosaics and tear-bottle in glass; Iron keys, spike, horse- 
shoes, etc.; fossils and quarry-stone; lamps, images and vases 
of pottery; coins in silver and copper of all periods. The col- 
lection also includes weapons and tools made of iron, wood, or 
of both, leather bags and bottles, a trumpet of ram’s horn, spec- 
imens of soil, and other objects which seem to connect them- 
selves with this work. It is hoped that all who are interested in 
this exploration work will freely inspect the exhibit and so make 
themselves familiar with what is going on. Mr. Walter Besant, 
honorary secretary, will be in attendance a part of the time. The 
writer expects to be in attendance nearly all the time, and will 
be happy to converse with any who may visit him. 
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Editorial. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


The Columbian Exposition, with its startling display of archi- 
tectural beauties and with its wonderful exhibit of the products 
of the world, is occupying the attention of all classes. The 
papers and periodicals are full of descriptions of it. Many 
books have been written about it, and more will be. There is 
one department, however, which has not been described, or, 
at any rate, has not been brought prominently before the public. 
We refer to the department of archeology and ethnology. 
We propose, therefore, to devote one or two numbers ot THE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUAR'AN to the subject, and expect to publish 
articles which may be furnished by various persons connected 
with the exhibit. For the present we shall only give the im- 
pressions received from our first visit. The impression is that 
a wonderful opportunity has been offered to make this depart- 
ment exceedingly interesting and prominent, everything has 
been favorable to this. Located on the shores of the great lake, 
whose wide expanse of blue water reminds one of the great 
ocean which was traversed four hundred years ago, the con- 
tour of the grounds as well as the number of lagooons within 
them, not unfitly represents the great continent which was dis- 
covered and the chain of the Great Lakes which was ultimately 
traversed. The arrangement of the buildings on the grounds 
might easily, with a few changes and additions, beautifully illus- 
trate the progress of history, from the discovery up to the 
present time, and made the entire exhibit an interesting object 
lesson. We notice that at the south end is the Forestry 
building, the Anthropological building and the structure filled 
with models of the Clift-dwellers’ houses, while between them 
are arranged the various huts and houses occupied by the 
representatives of aboriginal tribes, while a little to the north 
is the convent La Rabida on one side and the East India 
building on the other side, thus making a fair picture of pre-Co- 
lumbian America, and introducing history as conceived of by 
the great discoverer. Following this is the view of the old 
battle ships and the other vessels which represent the earliest 
periods ot history. Still farther north the Agricultural building, 
the Horticultural and the Transportation, each of them filled 
with reminders of the old and the new, while crowded into the 
north end of the great enclosure were the many state buildings, 
each building embodying in itself the history of the state, and in 
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the midst of all the Art building and the Liberal Arts, making 
these the crowning work and representatives of the present 
time. It would seem as if with this arrangement it would have 
been easy to have brought-all the departments together, so that 
a splendid scenic representation would have been presented and 
a unity of design have been made apparent to all. We realize 
that much effort has been put forth to make the department a 
success; explorations have been conducted among the Mound- 
builders of Central America and elsewhere; representatives of 
native tribes have been brought from great distances— from 
the north and south and east and west, and placed in their 
model houses, near the lagoon, in which their varied crafts are 
left to float. An assembly of Indians has been gathered here, 
and many have been permitted to look upon the representatives 
of pre-Columbian America for the first time. A splendid col- 
lection of historic and prehistoric relics has also been gathered 
from all parts of the world, including articles illustrative of the 
ethnological customs, the folk-lore, the primitive religions and 
primitive arts of the entire globe. We understand that this 
collection is already awakening much interest among specialists. 
Much popular interest has been shown in the Cliff-dwellers’ 
concession, where a very large collection of Cliff-dwellers’ relics 
have been gathered. We are sure that still greater interest 
will be,taken in the exhibit now that it has been opened to the 
public. 

There are, to be sure, collections in the Illinois building and 
in the government building, but these are near the north end of 
the grounds, and the collections are hidden away among other 
exhibits, so that they are not specially noticed by the people. 
The archeologists, who are accustomed to explore and know 
how to find relics, have discovered them and have been inter- 
ested. In the state building belonging to New Mexico they 
have perhaps found a few Cliff-dweller or Pueblo idols, and 
possibly have been able to discover other ancient relics scattered 
about and hidden among new things, but they have not been 
very prominent, for many of the states have not appreciated the 
very things for which they are especially distinguished, and 
have left out from their exhibit the tokens of the prehistoric 
age. lowa with its far-famed Davenport collection, Missouri 
with its two notable collections: at St. Louis, namely, in the 
Academy of Science and that under the Historical Society, and 
Kentucky with its Nashville collection, and Ohio with its 
Cleveland and Cincinnati collections, and Wisconsin with its 
Madison and Milwaukee collections, have all failed to furnish 
an exhibit. Not even a mound has been erected upon the 
grounds, nor an effigy moulded out of earth, so as to give an 
idea ot the work of the Mound-builders. Visitors from foreign 
countries and citizens of this country could form no idea of the 
antiquities of the country except for the special building. 
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The early history of the continent is much better represented. 
We go back to the Lagoon and the Forestry building: Here 
is the convent La Rabida, filled with the documents and letters, 
some of which bear the handwriting of Columbus himself, filled 
also with different portraits upon the walls and doors of the old 
fort or house in which Columbus lived, with weather-beaten 
boards. it had been interesting to notice the young men and 
women from schools and colleges, with note books in hand, 
passing quietly and respectfully from room to room and study- 
ing the maps and the time-worn documents and letters, admir- 
ing the portraits and looking upon the treasured remains of the 
great navigator. It has seemed as it the new was feeling the 
force of the old. This love for the great discoverer is admirable, 
especially as there has been so much adverse criticism in the 
histories which have been recently written. The advent of the 
caravels has brought this sentiment out. The three vessels built 
in imitation of those in which Columbus sailed, one of them, the 
Santa Maria, a copy of the original even in its furniture and 
equipment, all of them old fashioned and clumsy, approached 
the city, afler a long voyage across the ocean and up the chain 
of the Great Lakes, the convent imitated in the *White City,” 
imitative of the convent in Spain, being the end of the voyage. 
The modern city stretches with its suburbs nearly fifty miles 
along the lake shore. The great city sends out its welcome in 
a fleet which was composed .of every kind of craft, all of them 
modern. Everything in the city is new, not a vestige of the old. 
The contrast is great; it was, literally, a new world giving wel- 
come to the old. The multitude bestows honor upon the few 
who are long since dead. The hopeful aspiring give honor to 
the once desponding hero; the boundless opportunities of the 
present throws out its hands to the privations of the past. It 
was a thrilling sight: the “White City” below the fleecy clouds 
iving recognition to the unseen heroes who have gone to the 
hite City above. The event was one which would naturally 
inspire the present generation with an admiration for the past. 
Enthusiastic also has been the reception given to the Viking 
vessel, which was built from the model of the boat which was 
exhumed from the mound on the shores of Norway, designed 
to imitate the vessels of the sea kings: a littie open boat with 
shields on either side, dragon head in front and with a single 
mast. In such a vessel the Norsemen visited Iceland and un- 
doubtedly reached the eastern coast of North America. The 
sight of the boat brings to mind the pre-Columbian age, and 
furnishes a connecting link between the ancient and the modern 
history, rather the aboriginal and the post-Columbian history of 
America. These vessels may properly be anchored alongside 
of the old war vessels and near the aboriginal houses, according 
to the fitness of things. 
The Fourth ot July also brought up contrast between the old 
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and the new. The little old flag which was shot away from 
the mast head of the Bon Homme Richard and was rescued 
from the water by the lieutenant, has been in the hands of his 
family ever since. Ai little old fashioned woman brings this flag 
onto the platform in front of the assembled multitude, 250,000; 
it is unfurled and swings out from the head of the flag staff. It 
is faded. There are only twelve stars on the blue field; Georgia 
had not yet come into the union of states. Washington’s coat 
of arms is represented by the stripes. Paul Jones adopted these 
as the emblem for his vessel. The sword ot Washington is dis- 
played in connection with the flag; the Revolutionary war is 
brought to mind by the scene. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence in its pristine state has been photographed; it is placed in 
the Government building. The groups gather around the glass 
case and look with reverence at the document. The old “Lib- 
erty Bell” in the Pennsylvania building, cracked and weather- 
beaten as it is, has been noticed by the American people, who 
are always patriotic, more than any other object on the ground. 
The little old bell from Kaskaskia is also displayed in the Illinois 
building; those who have read the early history of the state and 
a few who have read the recent novels about Kaskaskia have 
looked upon this as a token from the past. If the model of the 
griffin and the picture of the fort Creve Coeur could only have 
been added, so as to represent the exploits of La Salle as a 
connecting link to early history, the thing would have been 
complete. The tokens of the Black Hawk war are also lacking, 
and so there is a gap between the old and the new and yet im- 
agination easily fills it up. 

The Transportation building is also suggestive. Here we 
find the engine, 999, that flies at the rate of 112 mules an hour, 
and just outside we find the Dewitt Clinton and the John Bull, 
the earliest engines used in this country. Fulton and Fitch’s 
steamboats are, however, not to be seen. The multitudes of 
American citizens look for these things. There is an under- 
current of thought flowing through the grounds from day to 
day that will not be satisfied until all such things are seen. 
Pioneers will be honored. The survivors of the Black Hawk 
war recount the scenes of Fort Kellog in an old settlers’ gath- 
ering at Freeport. 

The spectacular exhibit called America, attracts thousands 
every night; the people have the history of the country before 
them. The art gallery is even visited by some with the hope 
that the great historical pictures may be seen. At the Centen- 
nial there were many such pictures; battle scenes, Catlin’s paint- 
ings, Columbus in prison, the history of the art also in Mosaics 
and in the early gilt, on through the different periods. Here, 
however, the art display is mainly modern, not even the pris- 
tine of American scenery, some of which is so wonderful, are 
to be seen. Specimens are from all over the globe, but all 
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modern. Was the line drawn here? The old in the new would 
be interesting to those who visit the Art building. Still the 
architectural design of the buildings and their arrangements on 
the grounds are such as to command unbounded admiration; 
every student of classic Greece is impressed with the strange 
resemblance between these buildings, surrounded by their la- 
goons and courts filled with statuary and pillars, and the pict- 
ures of ancient Greece and Rome which have been stamped 
upon the mind; there the old and the new are combined in : 
dream-like beauty and with a vividness unequalled before; no =i 
one has looked upon a scene more inspiring; tew ever expect to 
see the like again; with all that may be lacking, this scene 
atones for all. The little hunter’s hut on the Wooded Island, . ¥ 
and the magnificent structures which seem like visions from the 
clouds, embrace the whole of history. The past and the present 
are brought near together. We who are so modern are akin 
to the ancients. 
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The Popular Science Monthly for June has an unusual number of articles 
on ethnological subjects, as the following titles will show: “The Ceremonial 
Use of Tobacco,” “Ethnology of the Yuruks,” “The Revival of Witchcraft,” 
“East Central African Customs.” The article on “Ceremonial Use of To" 
bacco” is especially interesting. It shows the different kinds of pipes and 
the different uses of tobacco, and brings out a great many new facts. 








PyGMIES—Anarticle on pygmies appearsin Popular Science Monthly. The 
writer speaks of the different localities in which pygmies have been discov- 
ered in Africa, and gives a history of the various discoveries. He thinks the 
whole interior of the continent may have been inhabited by this singular 
race, but does not undertake to explain how they came into existence. Stan- 
ley was by no means the first one who discovered pygmies, though his ad- 
ventures with them brought them up afresh. The fact that pygmies are 
mentioned by the earliest writers, such as Herodotus, and again by the latest ‘4 
explorers, shows to us how tenacious of life the wild tribes of Africa were 
It may be that the wild tribes of America were equally tenacious of life, so 
that we may be compelled to go back to great antiquity to discover their 
origin. 














ESTIMATES OF GEOLOGICAL TIME.—In The Geologist for June Warren 
Upham calculates the geological time as follows: Post glacial or recent, 
8,000’years; the glacial, 15,000 to 25,000 years; the Cenozoic period, 3,000,000; 
the Mesozoic, 9,000,000, and the Paleozoic, 36,000,000. 

Mr. Leverett enumerates the following stages of the glacial period, which 
we give in the reverse order. The last stage was the Champlain sub- 
mergence. 6. Moraines with an altitude similar to that of to-day. 5. 
Sharply indented moraines, vigorous drainage, highest altitude. 4. Frontal 
moraine, the drift concealed. 3. Silt deposits, altitude several hundred fee 
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lower than now. 2. Deglaciation and old soil, oxidation, low altitude. - 1. 
Ice sheet, extending farther south, with feeble drainage. There was a prom- 
inent wave of elevation from south to north as the ice sheet departed which 
first raised the loess afterward and the areas of the glacial lakes, Agassiz, 
Warren, Iroquois, and lastly Champlain Lake, St. Lawrence, Hudson’s 
Bay, etc. 


PoRTUGAL.—Prof. J. L. Vasconcellos divides the religions of Portugal 
into prehistoric, protohistoric, Eusso-Roman. The last he considers to be a 
mixture of the gods of the second period with those of the Roman. Prehis- 
toric religions in Portugal are very imperféctly known. 


SEA VoYAGES.—The Hindoos are all stirred up on the question whether 
sea voyages are permitted by their religion, and the old sacred books are 
studied with this point in view. 


The Indian Antiguary for March and April have some interesting arti- 
cles on folk-tales by Bernard Houghton, C. S., and some unpublished in- 
scriptions in Sanscrit, datlIng with the year 1331 and 933, by F. Kielhorn. This 
journal is devoted more to historic anticquities than to prehistoric. 


FLUTE STORIES are very common inthe east. They remind us of the 
story of Orpheus and his lyre. Have we any such flute stories in America? 
The transformation of men into animals ls common, but is this transforma- 
tion ever the result of music? 


THE AGE OF THE HUMAN RACE.—An article on this subject by Rev. J. 
A. Zahm in The Catholic Quarterly Review for April mentions the Zodiacs 
of Denderah, and Esneh, 4600 B. C., refers to Chinese eclipses, classical 
books, Chinese classics, 2357 B. C.; Manetho’s lists, 2691, B. C., to 2000 B. C.; 
the Turin papyrus, library of Assur, Barnipal, the Tablet of Nabonidos, 
3800 B. C., etc., etc. The writer acknowledges that these prove a greater 
antiquity for man than Biblical scholars have been wont to concede, 


ALASKA.— The American Geologist for May has an article on Alaska by 
John Muir, in which some of the Indian villages are mentioned. 


PORTRAITS OF COLUMBUS.—The Bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society for March, 1893, has an interesting article on the “Portraits of 
Columbus,” by Judge Charles P. Daly, accompanied by some fourteen or 
fifteen wood cuts. Several of these portraits are owned in America at 
present. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA DispLAy.—Signatures of the ancient 
Babylonian Kings, preserved to wondering nineteenth century civilization, 
in tablets and bricks and unglazed pottery, form part of a unique exhibit by 
the University of Pennsylvania in the liberal arts section of the Manufac- 
tures Building. These old Babylonian cuneiform texts are a part of the 
harvest gathered by the expedition sent out in the summer of 1888 under 
the auspices of that institution for the exploration of Babylonia, with the 
Rev. Dr. John Peters as director. The fragments which are shown in the 
Manufactures Building have been carefully chosen from the 8,000 clay 
tablets and the several thousand of vases and other inscribed objects in 
stone, which are in the possession of the university, and are considered the 
best and most representative articles unearthed by the expedition. Vases, 
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door sockets, stone tablets, votive axes, bricks, stamped clay cylinders are 
among these things, in every one of which Assyriologists, to whom cuneiform 
text is a sort of superior puzzle, with infinite possibilities of entertainment, 
will delight. 

Even to scholarly people the exhibit yields much that is interesting, much 
that serves to establish a sense of kinship between modern times and the 
forgotten civilization of Assyria. 

Of greatest value in establishing the names of the ancient Kings is the 
synoptical series of contract tables and engraved bricks from Babylon and 
other neighboring cities shown in the collection. The tables are of three 
distinct shapes—round, oblong, and square—and side by side with them is 
shown a stylus of copper with its pointed end with which the inscriptions 
were made on the soft stone. Besides furnishing valuable data the contract 
tablets throw considerable light on the customs. 

Possibly the most remarkable of all these curious and interesting objects 
is a door socket in diorite, the period of which is fixed as that of Sargon L., 
3800 B.C. This was found beneath the ruins of the temple Ekur in Nippur 
on the southeast side of the Zigzuratu. It is a great brownish stone, in the 
middle of which a slight depression is noticeable. On the side is a cunei- 
form inscription which is the largest of Sargon thus far known. It is written 
in the oldest Semitic dialect of Babylonia and the characters are archaic 
and beautiful. The message which it carries from antiquity to modern 
people is ominous in its portent. It reads as follows: “Shargani-shar-di 
(real name of the king) son of Itti Bel, the mighty King of Agade and of the 
Dominion of Bel, builder of Ekur, temple of Bel, in Nippur. Whosoever 
removes this inscribed stone, his foundation may the gods Bel and Shamash 
and Ninna tear up and exterminate his seed.” 


A CHAMBERED MOUND IN MissourI.—Mr. A. S. Logan has described a 
chambered mound situated on the Missouri river, six miles below Jefferson 
City. The earth was removed from the top to the depth of four feet, and 
the wall was exposed. Excavation brought to light well-preserved human 
bones, another layer of clay, and another layer of bones which had been 
exposed to heat. At the bottom of the vault were other layers of bones 
which had been burned, charcoal and ashes, with small, flat stones, and 
earth between them from two to four inches thick. In the bottom layers 
were found about fifty tools made from the same kind of rock as the vault, 
and a sand stone pipe. The tools were made after no pattern, but selected 
for their cutting qualities, as they all had a more or less keen edge. They 
were found in a pile at one corner of the vault, the stone pipe on top of the 
pile. 

RELICS UNEARTHED FROM A MOUND IN KENTUCKY.—One of a group of 
seven mounds, about half a mile above Taggart Creek, Kentucky, has just 
been opened for the first time. The event was one of much interest to arch- 
zologists. _ The first find was a large block of mica cut in the shape of a 
triangle. This was only one foot under the surface, and directly under it 
were two finely-finished broken bowls, These evidently contained food, as 
there were several small bones and shells mixed in them. Nine inches be- 
neath the bowls, in a deep bed of charcoal, was found the first skeleton. 
Its position was north and south. Near the hip wasa copper badge covered 
with cloth and made of bark, which the salts of the copper had preserved. 
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Near the left shoulder was a fine lance, nearly six inches long, and a little to 
the left was a finely-finished spear. Another skeleton was also found a 
little farther to the south, bat no relics were found with this one, it being a 
female skeleton. 

Twelve feet of earth was removed below these burials before the last 
skeleton was uncovered. From the number of relics and the way the body 
had been buried it was apparent that it was that of a chief of great import- 
ance. The body had been laid with the head in a northeast direction, upon 
a deep bed of ashes and charcoal, and had been enclosed in a box made of 
broken limbs and branches of trees. The impression of these could still be 
seen in the soil where they had decayed. Under each knee had been dug 
a hole, each of which would hold a gallon. 

They were filled with red ashes and burned bones. Around the neck was 
one string of sixty-seven fine pearl beads and another string of four hundred 
fine ivory beads. Around the left arm was a thin copper bracelet and on 
the right arm were three large copper bracelets. Under the hands were 
several small pieces of copper that had evidently been beads. The finest 
piece of all lay upon the front of the skull. It wasa hammered piece of 
copper in the shape of aswan. This had rotted inthe center but was easily 
put together. The copper was hammered out of the raw metal and showed 
great age. Around the hips were nearly 1,400 very small bone beads, which 
were greatly decayed. The whole body had evidently been covered with a 
mantle made of a grass of some kind, as several small pieces had been pre- 
served and lay upon the copper. 

The bones as they laid measured a little over six feet four inches. In life 
the dead must have been a very large man. From the condition of the 
teeth and part of the skull he was probably 40 years old at the time of death. 
The original mound had been but eight feet high, for at that height was a 
dark streak throughout the mound of decayed grass and roots, and a de- 
cayed stump of an oak tree extended from here up that ‘had been over four 
feet through the center. This shows that the upper six feet and second 
burial must have been placed there at least thirty years later than the first 
burial. All of the bones were very black and showed great age. 


oO 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
Abraham Lincoln. By John T. Morse, Jr. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

This life of President Lincoln is, taking all in all, the best which has ap- 
peared. It is not as gossipy and as sensational as the one by Herndon, nor 
is it as stately and fulsome as the one by Arnold, but is distinguished for 
truthfulness as well as dignity. There was so much variety to the life of 
this truly great man, so much difference between the external circumstances 
and internal character, between the early and late manifestations of charac- 
ter, that all biographies will necessarily differ, according to the view which 
the author may take. The author of this sketch has endeavored to take 
more than one view, and so has given to us the two sides of nearly every 
event, and is eminently just in his comments. We see the virtues of the 
young man, and the vices are hinted at but notdwelt upon. We see also the 
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personal victories and know that there were personal defeats. We see the 
personal strength and great wisdom, and know that there was occasionally 
a lack of wisdom. We see the events growing more important and momen- 
tous, but the man rising above the events, until he appears as the hero that 
he was—a modern Hercules in real life. There is nothing fabulous about 
the story. It is alltrue. Lincoln was a man like other men, but the more 
we see of him the more we realize that he was superior to other men. The 
book is a good history of the war, and will take the place of many other his- 
tories. It is convenient in its form. It is not too long nor too minute, yet 
it gives the chief events and describes the issues which were at stake. It 
is like going back to the very period and living the events over again, for 
we come in contact with the very spirit of the age. It is published in two 
volumes—the first devoted to the early life, the personal character, the events 
up to the breaking out of the war and the McClellan campaign; the second 
to the second events, closing with the martyrdom. It is a good division for 
the subject. We are glad to commend the volume to our readers, 


The ees. jo and Natural History ~~. =. Twentieth 
Annual Report. For the year 1891. N.H. Winchell, State Geologist, 
Minneapolis, 1893. 

An interesting article in this report by Andrew C. Lawson describes thenew 
lake of the post-glacial period called Lake Warren. This lake covered 
twice the combined areas of Lakes Superior, Michigan and Huron. The 
outlets of this lake were at Ft. Wayne, St. Croix River and other places, all 
toward the present Mississippi River. The ancient shore lines of Lake 
Agassiz and Lake Iroquois are described in the same article. 


Atlas der Volkerkunde. Fiinfzehn Kolorierte Karten in Ragtastich, mit 


49 Darstellungen beazbeitet. Von Dr. Georg Gerland. 
Perthes. 1892. 

This is a very valuable work. It contains fifteen double-page charts in 
colors. The most of them are modern, and indicate the languages, religions 
and races at present on the globe. Under the head of religions are given: 
Evangelical Christians, Catholics, Greeks, Abyssinians and Mohamedans. 
One map is given to epidemic diseases, another to winds. Under the head 
of races we find, Indo-German, Arabo-African, Mongolian, American, Dra- 
vidic and Oceanica. Under the head of Mongolian, we have Ural-Altaic, 
Tibeto-Chinese, Kamschatkan, Ainos and Caucasian. Under the head of 
Indo-German we have the Romans, Greek, Celtic, German, Slavic, Asiatic, 
such as the Armenian, Kurdish, Persian. The Ural-Altic is divided into 
four branches. These are all indicated by colors, but include Europe only. 
There is one map of Asia which gives the Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Malay, 
Hindostan, Semitic languages and races of Eastern Asia, and another map 
of Southeast Asia which gives the races of Hindostan, Siam and the Islands 
of Java and Borneo, The map of Oceanica embraces Australia, Melanesia, 
Polynesia, Micronesia, Malaysia, Formosia, Chinese. There are two or 
three maps for Africa, one for Spanish, Portuguese, English, Holland, 
French, etc. Another with the Nubian, Coptic, Soudan, Hottentot, Bantou 
and other African races marked in colors. For America we have several 
maps as follows: One of South America with the Peruvians, Caribs, Pata- 
gonians, Chiquitos and others in colors. For North America, the Innuits, 
the Aleuts, the Tinnehs, the Thlinkeets, Columbia, California, Algonquins, 
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Dakota, Iroquois, Muskogee, are marked in colors. This is purely his- 
toric. In addition we have the small maps of California and Central Amer- 
ica subdivided into tribes, such as the Mexican, divided into four tribes, the 
Maya divided into four. The Tzental group. The last map but one is a 
plain sphere with sixteen colors. Australia, Oceanic, American, Dravidic, 
Thibetan, Chinese, Ural-Altaic, Kamschatkan, Caucasian, African, Indo- 
German, etc. Fhemap is indispensable for an ethnologist. It is gotten up 
at great expense. While published in German, yet it will be plain to most 
persons, for the colors and names correspond. j 


Old Kaskaskia. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & 0. 1893. 

Novels which have for their basis the pioneer life and scenes among the 
Indians are becoming quite common. This one on “Old Kaskaskia” is a 
strange, outre sort of love story, with the scene laid in the time of Governor 
Edwards. The reader will get perhaps a few ideas in reference to the 
place and times, or at least will get the names which were familiar in the 
region. He will need, however, to read something else if he is to become 
informed on the local history. The book begins with a description of the 
fort and the place and ends with a description of the freshet, called the 
flood. After the flood the Kaskaskia of history is to appear, but the first 
Kaskaskia is said to be obliterated. This is a historical fact, as the recent 
removal of 3,000 bodies from the old cemetery will indicate. The flood 
makes a good background for a singular tragedy, which is a part of the 
love story. Itis to be hoped that greater interest will be taken in the local- 


ity as a resultjof reading the story. 


— Colonial Doorways. .By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1893. 

The revival of interest in colonial and through revolutionary times has 
become a marked feature of the life of to-day. Sounding the heavy brass 
knocker and inviting the reader into colonial homes is the object of this 
book. It is not a novel nora connected history, but resembles a gallery of 
pictures, isin fact a series of pen pictures. The prominent individuals of the 
times, such as Washington, Franklin, Major Andre, General Lee, Mrs.Wash- 
ington and Mrs. Adams, the Misses Livingston, Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, the 
Wistar family, Baron Humbolt, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Chief Justice Tilghman, 
John Sargeant, are brought before us as they appeared in private life and in 
society. There is a great deal made of the balls,receptions, parties and dancing 
assemblies, for four out of the seven chapters are devoted to these. One chap- 
ter is devoted to the American Philosophical Society. In this we get a view 
ofthe founders of the society. Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Hon. C. Coalden 
Thomas Hopkinson, Dr. Rittenhouse, Thomas Jefferson, Rev. Dr. James Aber- 
crombie, Mr, Charles Goodyear, Mr. Franklin Peale, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Dr. 
Barton, Charles W. Peale, the artist, and many others, This chapter contains 
a description of Humbolt’s visit and Lafayette’svisit. Jefferson was a scien- 
tist. While abroad he disputed the arguments of the learned Count de Buf- 
fon on the degeneracy of American animals, and finally made his position 
secure by sending the astonished Frenchman the bones, skin and horns of 
an enormous New Hampshire moose. Equally convincing was this, and 
more agreeable than the manner in which Dr. Franklin answered a similar 
argument on the degeneracy of American men by}making all the Ameri- 
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cans at table and all the Frenchmen stand up. As those of his compa- 
triots present happened to be fine specimens physically, towering above the 
little Gauls, the good doctor had the argument all his own way. 


How to Know the Wild Flowers. By Mrs. William Starr Dana. Illus- 
trated by Marion Satterlee. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 
This is a valuable hand book for the amateur botanist and for the lover 
of flowers who is not an amateur. It is full of engravings which present to 
the eye information which the letter press fails to convey. There are few 
persons who have technical information enough to analyze all the flowers 
which they see, and yet all want to know the names of flowers. This book 
will be a great aid to this, and will undoubtedly be sought for by all classes, 
The Youth of Frederick the Great. By Ermest Lavisse. Translated from 
the French by Mary Bushnel Coleman. . 

This is a tragedy in real life. A despotic father, a son who tried to be 
obedient, a divided household, scenes of cruelty, all under the garb of 
strictest religion, ended at last in the character of Frederick the Great, 
who was just the opposite in later life to everything that he was or saw in 
his early days. If Calvinism was fitly represented by Frederick William, 
there is no wonder that it is hated by many. But his course was only a 
travesty. No one is justified in crushing the life and liberty of another, even 
if he be a father and a king, and much less is he justified in doing so in the 
name of religion. The details of this process are given in the book. It 
reads like a novel, but it is painful reading nevertheless. Royalty will not 
be envied if it is attended by’so much wretchedness. There is, however, 
one lesson taught by it. Greatness is not reached either by private indi- 


viduals, or the royal heirs, except by more or less suffering, personal hard- 
ship, stern duty, and strict application. The training of Frederick the 
Great was severe, but resulted.in greatness, whether it did in goodness or 
not. The reader of this book will wait impatiently for the second part, to 
-see how the lesson is drawn out, and how the character of the young man 
as a son, developed when he became king. The book is almost startling in 
its statement of facts and will be read with avidity. 


‘ 


Books and their Use. By Joseph Henry Thayer, D. D. Litt.D. Boston and 
; New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 


This is an address before Harvard Divinity School to which is appended 
a list of books for students of the New Testament, “given from a profes- 
sional point of view.” It is probable that nearly all who read this book will 
realize the force of the last clause, which is quoted from the preface, that it 
is from a professional point of view. There are certainly very few pastors 
who would cut so close to a line as to exclude so many of the popular books 
and select so exclusively those which are scholarly. Owning books is a 
passion with some. When this is the case it is well to be on one’s guard, 
but the majority of clergymen would certainly go beyond the list which is 
appended here. If the object had been to furnish a conservative list of 
books on Old Testament and New Testament exegesis, on the formation of 
a canon, and on the versions it would have been understood, though even 
then a modern Bible student would want a list of books which have been 
written on higher criticism. There are many books on the gecgraphy of 
Palestine, on the antiquities of Egypt, discoveries in Assyria, on the science 
of comparative religion, which are not even mentioned. The list of books 
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on the life of Christ is valuable but short, but the books on Biblical ethno- 
graphy are old, dating from 1875 to 1886. Those on Biblical chronology 
are extremely old, dating from 1843 to 1865. The Biblical natural history 
is better, Biblical maps very good, Biblical philology the best of all. The 
hints on reading aloud and reading for religious culture are also valuable, 
but we would like to ask Professor Thayer how in the world students who 
confine themselves to this list are going to answer the specious objections 
which come from scientific men, or how they are to become informed even 
on scientific subjects. There is a whole realm of Biblical archeology which 
has not been entered upon, and books without number which are not even 
hinted at. 

The Colonies—1g92-1750. By Reuben Gold Thwaites, Secretary of State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 4th Edition. New York and London: 
Longman, Green & Co. 1893. 

This little volume is handy for a vacation or will do for more careful 
reading at home—perhaps for both, as it stays by one and takes considera- 
bly more than one reading to finish, The author begins with the native 
races of the Atlantic coast, passes on to the pre-Columbian discoveries, then 
reviews the attempts to colonize and reaches the first actual colony in the 
fourth chapter. The interest here flags a little, but comes up again, so that 
one feels like persevering to the end. For a summary of our colonial his- 
tory, it is remarkably comprehensive—mu/tum in parvo, and is quite cor- 
rect in its dates and statements of facts and events. It must have required 
a vast amount of reading and shows great diligence on the part of the author. 


Journal of American Ethnology. J}. Walter Fewkes, Editor. Volume III. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This is a volume of 144 pages. It contains two articles, one by Mr. A. D. 
F, Bandelier, on the “Documentary History of the Zuni Tribe,” and the 
other by Dr. Herman F.C. TenKate, on “Somatological Observations on 
the Indians of the Southwest.” Mr. Bandelier’s article shows that thé Zunis’ 
were surrounded by the wild tribes, such as the Apaches and Navajoes, 400 
years ago, and that the Moquis were then, as they are now, an isolated tribe, 
but akin to the Zunis. The Navajoes seem to have become assimilated to 
the Zunis since that time, and now have many of the myths and customs 
which at that time were theirs in the flesh. Mr. Fewkes, the editor, deserves 
great praise for his indefatigable painstaking in reference to the Zunis and 
other races now called Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers. 

Picturesque Chicago and Guide to the World's Fair. Issued by the Redig- 
tous Herald. A souvenir of fifty years’ publication of the paper. 
Hartford: D.S. Mosely, 1893. 

This is a finely illustrated description of Chicago and the World's Fair, 
and is a splendid keepsake, as it commemorates the fiftieth anniversary of 
the paper, and the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the con- 
tinent. What will Chicago be fifty years from now? The book is,not 
“looking backward”, therefore we shall have to leave the question un- 


answered. 








